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THE RIVALS. 
Bee illustration on front page. 
Routine along with the shimmering tide 
Of fashion that sweeps through the Avenue wide, 
Circling her child in a loving embrace? 
Over her bending with motberly grace? 
Nay; the soft glance, the coquettish caress, 
Fall to an idol that prizes them less: 
Fido, the pampered, usurps as his share 
All the affection his mistress can spare. 


Golden-Hair sits in her nurse’s broad lap, 
Wistfully sure of the face in the cap; 

Always it smiles on the dainty-sweet girl, 
Shy as a violet, pure as a pearl. 

Over the sea lies a baby at rest, 

Once that was rocked on the matronly breast: 
Marvels the nurse that the mother can be 
Blind to the trouble she plainly can see. 


On the small brow is a shadow of pain, 
Jealousy clouding its light like a stain; 

Little sighs creep from the red pouting lips~ 
Golden-Hair’s temper is quite in eclipse. 

How she hates Fido, that glares from the throne 
She with child-passion would claim as her own, 
If the chill woman, by word or by sign, 

Showed that she cared for the treasure divine 


Which might be hers for the asking. Alas! 
Swift as the shuttle the bright years will pass, 
Childhood will flit, and it may be, too late, 
Famished, the mother may knock at the gate, 
Barred .in its turn from her entrance—may wake 
Only to find what a bitter heart-ache 

Comes when for gold one has chosen but dross— 
Cheated with gains that are pitiful loss, 


Lady, 80 dowered with beauty and pride, 
Look at the rivals. Shall she be denied— 
She with the soul in her sweet baby face, 
Suing for tenderness, begging for grace? 

If to your duty but loyally true, 

Angels will covet the work you may do, 

If only frivolous, empty, and vain, « 

Reap as you sow, with no right to complain. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 





No. 79 of HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, éssued 
May 3, opens with a charming May-flower story 
Sor girls by Kare Upson CLarK, beautifully i- 
dustrated by Jessit CURTIS SHEPHERD. Jt also 
contains a jolly poem entitled“ In the Deep Blue 
Sea,” with full-page illustrations by ROGERS; “ A 
Wild Ocean Ride,” a whaling story, by GEORGK 
CooMER, with a full-page illustration by TABER ; 
“Our Baby Again,” one of Fimmy Brown's 
best stories; the concluding chapter of “ Phil’s 
Fairies” 3 announcements of new Serials ; a page 
of * Wiggles” ; besides poems, pictures, puzzles, and 
numerous other attractions, 





NEW SERIALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





In No. 80 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
May 10, will be begun two new Serials, “THE 
Cruise OF THK ‘GHosT,’” and “ Susiz KING- 
MAN’S Decision.” Zhe former is by W.L. 
ALDEN, author of “The Moral Pirates,” etc.,and 
és the story of the cruise of four boys in a small 
yacht along the south shore of Long Island. 
During a dense fog they drift out to sea, where 
they discover and take possession of a water- 
dogged brig. Inthe course of their cruise they meet 
witha number of adventures, and the story is thor- 
oughly interesting and instructive. The illustra- 
tions will be by J. QO, DAVIDSON and W. A. 
Rocers. 

“ SusIE KINGMAN’S DECISION” és the story of 
a May Party, written for girls by Kare R. 
McDowkELlL, and is fresh, breezy, and full of in- 
terest. It will be illustrated by Mrs, JESSIE 
Curtis SHEPHERD, 





0 Our next Number will contain a beauti- 
Jul full-page Crewel-work Design for a Music 
Portfolio, Blotter, etc., from the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work, London, 





THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE. 


NHAT there is something in the human 
face which partakes of divinity and 

the infinite no one will deny, since God 
made man in his own image. What an in- 
exhaustible interest there is for most of us 
in a new face! while a familiar one is al- 
ways developing new expressions, is never 
the same face for an hour, and is perpetual- 
ly unfolding unexpected traits and features 
of the soul behind it. Though the smile 
and the lips may deceive, there is always 
an underlying divinity in the countenance 
which looks through the mask and shows 
the true sentiments. The human face is 
capable of such infinite variety of expres- 
sion that one never grows weary of observ- 
ing the play of emotions written there; it 
would seem as if the thoughts of the indi- 
vidual came to the surface, and inscribed 
themselves there in hieroglyphics which 
only the learned in the art can read, and 
touched the features so that they assumed 
new combinations, and showed us that ev- 
ery one of us is Janus-faced ; has, in fact, a 
face for every day, for every event or emer- 
gency. One can not speak, but his face 
bears witness for or against him; nor think, 
but his ideas get translated more or less in- 
telligibly into his expression. A beautiful 





countenance is like a psalin set to the Jrou- 
merie ; @ plain one has its own little attrac- 
tion, the attraction at least of movement 
and color; while an ugly face is often posi- 
tively fascinating. It is a pleasure to watch 
the changes of lineaments, which answer to 
the thoughts and sensations within as the 
strings of a violin respond to the master- 
touch, There are whole sonatas in the 
faces of some people, and songs without 
words. The homely visage tantalizes us, 
piques the imagination, suggests so much ; 
there are moments when something shines 
through it which transcends mere beauty ; 
we catch a glimpse of its divinity, and 
henceforth we are always alert for other 
glimpses; henceforth it wears a fresh sig- 
nificance, and kindles our enthusiasm more 
readily than that which by reason of its al- 
ready exquisite outlines excites no expecta- 
tion. The plain face has a trick of surpris- 
ing us pleasantly, and we are grateful; it 
is like a novel with some undreamed-of 
dénouement. A snub-nose, crossed eyes, or 
lantern jaws become from this date only 
the exponents of certain inward beauties 
which are capable of clothing them with 
their own divinity for the nonce; and thus, 
by the law of association, we grow lenient 
to those physical defects, having found 
them in such good company. Under the 
disguises of youth and health lurk family 
resemblances, and age and sorrow, with all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, are the sculp- 
tors that reveal it. Is it because in almost 
every one’s experience there is always more 
discipline than joy that the first leaves the 
deeper impression upon the human face, or 
because joy is rarely unalloyed, and disci- 
pline seldom adulterated ?” 





ON NOVELS AND NOVEL- 
MAKERS. 
By tae Avruor or “Joun Hatmax, Gent Eman.” 
L 

“C\ET a thief to catch a thief.” ‘Well, even 

so! And “Honor among thieves”—you 
may always find the proverb and counter-proverb 
—is an equally noble sentiment. I am not going 
to lay bare the secrets of the prison-house. 

Still, may not the ancient gladiator be allowed 
to haunt his former arena, to examine and criti- 
cise the combatants, to watch with interest the 
various “throws”? And the old vocalist, who 
has quietly dropped, let us hope in good time, 
into the teacher of singing, is it unnatural that 
he should sometimes like to frequent the stalls, 
and make his own comments on his brethren 
still before the foot-lights? For he loves his art 
as much as ever; he understands its secrets per- 
haps better than ever; only— But peace! Is 
he not an aged gladiator—a tired singer? Hap- 
py for him if he is wise enough to recognize this 
fact, and act upon it. 

Yes, there comes a time when we authors 
must accept the truth that it is better for us, as 
well as our books, to be “shelved.” We ought 
never to write at all unless we have something to 
say, and there are few things sadder than to see 
a writer to whom the world has listened, and 
listened with pleasure, go on feebly repeating 
himself, sinking from originality into mediocrity, 
and then into the merest commonplace, “Stop 
in time,” is the wisest advice that can be given 
to all who live by their brains. These brains— 
even if the strongest—will only last a certain 
time and do a certain quantity of work—really 
good work, Alas for those authors who have 
to live upon their reputation after their powers 
are gone | 

But though the impulse of genius melts away, 
and even talent can be worn out in time, there is 
one thing which, among much lost, is assuredly 
gained, and that is experience. The quickness 
to detect faults, learned through fighting with our 
own, and the knowledge how to rectify these er- 
rors when found, are advantages we possess still, 
and should not lightly underrate. Therefore, if 
after having written novels for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, I have lately tried reading them, 
may I be allowed a few words which I trust none 
of my co-mates will misconstrue, nor their read- 
ers and mine misapprehend ? 

Novel-making—I use the word designedly, for 
it is a mistake to suppose that a novel makes it- 
self—is not an impulse, but an art. The poet 
may be “born, not made”; but the novelist must 
make himself one, just as much as any carpenter 
or bricklayer. You can not build a house at ran- 
dom, or without having learned the bricklayer’s 
trade, and by no possibility can you construct a 
three-volume story which shall be a real, enduring 
work of art without having attained that me- 
chanical skill which is as necessary to genius as 
the furnace to the ore, and the lapidary’s tool to 
the diamond, And since most long-experienced 
workmen are supposed to know something of 
their tools, and the way to use them, as well as 
to be tolerable judges of the raw material in 
which they have worked all their days, I do not 
apologize for writing this paper. It may be use- 
ful to some of those enthusiastic young people 
who think, as a fashionable lady once said to me, 
“Oh, how charming it must be to write a novel! 
—couldn’t you teach me ?” : 

No, I was afraid not. And though work is 
genius—as some one has said, and not quite with- 
out truth—I could not advise my young friend 


to try, 

Novel—the word, coming from the Italian no- 
vella, implies something new: a rifacimento, or 
remaking, in an imaginative shape, of the eter- 
nally old elements of mortal life, joy and sorrow, 





fortune and misfortune, love and death. Also 
virtue and vice ; though whether the novel should 
illustrate any special moral is a much-debated 
question, 

Apparently, beyond some vague notions of vir- 
tue rewarded and vice punished, the old roman- 
cists did not consider a moral necessary. There 
is certainly no purpose in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, or the Di ‘on of B 10 5 
nor very much in Sir Charles Grandison. Prob- 
ably less than none in Jom Jones, and others of 
the same age and class, Even the author of 
Waverley, the Shakspeare of novelists, only teach- 
es us, as Shakspeare does, by implication. It has 
been left to modern writers to convert the novel 
into a sort of working steam-engine, usable for 
all purposes, and express through it their pet 
theories of religion or morality, their opinions on 
social wrongs and remedies, and their views on 
zsthetic and philosophical subjects, From the 
art of cookery up—or down—to the law of di- 
vorce, anybody who thinks he has anything to 
say, says it in three volumes, mashed up, like hard 
potatoes, in the milk and butter of fiction, 

A portion, however, of our modern novel-writ- 
ers repudiate the idea of having any moral pur- 
pose whatever; and truly few of their readers 
can accuse them of it. Amusement pure and 
simple—not always either simple or pure, but al- 
ways amusement—is their sole aim. They—that 
is, the cleverest of them—are satisfied to cut a 
bit at random out of the wonderful web of life, 
and present it to you just as it is, wishing you to 
accept it as such, without investigating it too 
closely, or pausing to consider whether the pat- 
tern is complete, what the mode and reason of 
the wearing, and whether you see only a part or 
the whole. That there is a whole—that life is 
not chance-work, but a great design, with the 
hands of the Divine Artificer working behind it 
all—so seldom comes into their calculations that 
they do not expect it to come into yours, There- 
fore, with a daring and sometimes almost blas- 
phemous ingenuity they set themselves to play 
Providence, to set up their puppets and knock 
them down, and make them between whiles “ play 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven,” that 
one feels heaven’s commonest law of right and 
wrong would to them be, to say the least, extreme- 
ly inconvenient. 

But to return. Certainly—whatever my fash- 
ionable young friend might think—no one can be 
taught to write novels, But to suppose that nov- 
el-writing comes by accident or impulse, that the 
author has only to sit with his pen in his hand 
and his eyes on the ceiling, waiting for the hap- 
py moment of inspiration, is an equal mistake. 

It may be a theory startling to sentimental folk, 
and offensive to lazy folk, but I believe a true 
author, of the highest and most useful kind, nev- 
er has any “moods.” He does not wait for the 
impulse of genius to come upon him—sitting mis- 
erably on his poor little joint-stool, or his elegant 
arm-chair—like the Pythian oracle over her 
erack in the sacred cavern, waiting for the affla- 
tus of the god, He settles to his daily work, as 
regularly and conscientiously as the blacksmith 
and the bricklayer do to theirs, So much of it is 
always manipulation—spiritual and intellectual 
manipulation certainly, yet mere handiwork, to be 
learned by experience only—that if he thinks he 
can trust solely to inspiration, genius, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, he will find he might 
as well attempt to light his house with a will-o’- 
the-wisp, instead of calling in the aid of the can- 
dle-maker and the gas man. 

Still, neither of these can do any good without 
light—the kindling of the heaven-sent flame. 
And the novelist’s work is not exactly like that 
of the bricklayer and blacksmith—though I have 
heard of a popular writer who turns out so many 
pages per diem, as the village Vulcan does horse- 
shoes, True art is the combination of the two 
things—the impulse to write, and the knowledge 
how to do it. 

To make a novel—that is, to construct out of 
the ever-changing kaleidoscope of human fate a 
picture of life which shall impress people as be- 
ing life-like, and stand out to its own and possi- 
bly an after generation as such—this is a task 
that can not be accomplished without genius, but 
which genius, unaided by mechanical skill, gen- 
erally fails to accomplish thoroughly. Much of 
what is required comes, not by intuition, but ex- 
perience. “ How do you write a novel ?” has been 
asked me hundreds of times; and as half the 
world now writes novels, expecting the other half 
to read them, my answer, given in plain print, 
may not be quite useless. The shoemaker who 
in his time has fitted a good many feet need not 
hesitate to explain his mode of measuring, how 
he cuts and sews his leather, and so on. He can 
give a hint or two on the workmanship; the ma- 
terials are beyond his power. 

What other novelists do I know not, but this 
has been my own way—ab ovo, For, I contend, 
all stories that are meant to live must contain 
the germ of life, the egg, the vital principle. A 
novel “ with a purpose” may be intolerable, but 
a novel without a purpose is more intolerable 
still; as feeble and flaccid as a man without a 
backbone, Therefore the first thing is to fix on 
a central idea, like the spine of a human being, 
or the trunk of a tree. Yet, as nature never leaves 
either bare, but clothes them with muscle and 
flesh, branches and foliage, so this leading idea 
of his book will be by the true author so suc- 
cessfully disguised or covered as not to obtrude 
itself objectionably ; indeed, the ordinary reader 
ought not even to suspect its exist Yet 
from it, this one principal idea, proceed all after. 
growths; the kind of plot which shall best de- 
velop it, the characters which must act it out, 
the incidents which will express these c! 
even to the conversations which evolve and de- 
scribe these incidents. All are sequences, fol- 
lowing one another in natural order; even as 
from the seed-germ result successively the trunk, 
limbs, branches, twigs, and leafage of a tree. 











This, if I have put my meaning clearly, shows 
that a conscientiously written novel is by no 
means a piece of impulsive, accidental scrib- 
bling, but a deliberate work of art; that though 
in one sense it is also a work of nature, since 
every part ought to result from and be kept sub- 
servient to the whole, still, in another, the novel 
is the last thing that ought to be allowed to say 
of itself, like Topsy, “S’pects I growed.” 

Not even as to the mere writing.of it. Style 
or composition, though to some it comes natu- 
rally, does not come to all. When I was young, 
an older and more experienced writer once said 
to me: “ Never use two adjectives where one will 
do; never use an adjective at all where a noun 
will do. Avoid italics, notes of exclamation, for- 
eign words, and quotations, Put full stops in- 
stead of colons; make your sentences as short 
and clear as you possibly can, and whenever you 
think you have written a particularly fine sen- 
tence, cut it out.” 

More valuable advice could not be given to 
any young author, It strikes at the root of that 
slipshod literature of which we find so much 
nowadays, even in writers of genius, To these 
latter, indeed, it is a greater temptation; their 
rapid, easy pen runs on as the fancy strikes, and 
they do not pause to consider that in a novel, as 
in a picture, breadth is indispensable, Every 
part should be made subservient to the whole. 
You must have a foreground and background 
and a middle distance, If you persist in work- 
ing up one character, or finishing minutely one 
incident or series of incidents, your perspective 
will be destroyed, and your novel become a mere 
collection of fragments, not a work of art at all. 
The true artist will always be ready to sacrifice 
any pet detail to the perfection of the whole. 

Sometimes, I allow, this is hard. One gets in- 
terested—novel-writers only know how interest- 
ed—in some particular character or portion of 


the plot, and is tempted to work out these to the: 


injury of the rest. Then there usually comes a 
flat time, say about the second volume, when the 
first impetus has subsided, and the excitement of 
the dénouement has not yet come, yet the story 
must be spun on somehow, if only to get to some- 
thing more exciting. This may account for the 
fact that so many second volumes are rather dull. 
But the worst failure is when vol. iii, dwindles 
down, the interest slowly diminishing to nothing. 
Or else the story is all muddled up, everybody 
married or killed somehow, not as we novelists 
try to do it, “comfortably,” but in a hasty, un- 
satisfactory manner, which makes readers wonder 
why the end is so unworthy of the beginning. 
Either mistake is fatal, and both commonly 
proceed from carelessness, or from the lack of 
that quality without which no good work is pos- 
sible, the infinite capacity of taking trouble. 


“ Look at my MS.,” said a voluminous writer once: 


to me; “there is hardly a single correction in it, 
and this is my first draught. I never copy, and 
I rarely alter a line.” It would have been unciv- 
il to say so, but I could not help thinking that: 
both author and public would have been none the 
worse if my friend had altered a good many lines 
and recopied not a few pages. 

While on the question of MSS. let me say one 
practical word. Authors are apt to think that 
any sort of “copy” is good enough for the press. 
Quite the contrary. An untidy, unsightly, illegible 
MS. is an offense to the publisher, dangerous irri- 
tation to his “reader,” and to the printer an ab- 
solute cruelty, Also, many proof corrections, oft- 
en made so wantonly, and costing so much trou- 
ble and money, are severely to be condemned, 
Doubtless the genus irritabile has its wrongs, from 
hard-headed and often hard-hearted men of busi- 
ness, but volumes might be written about the 
worry, the loss, the actual torment, that inaccu+ 
rate, irregular, impecunious, and extravagant au- 
thors are to that much-enduring and necessarily 
silent class—their publishers, The accusation 
is often made against us novelists that we draw 
our characters, especially our ridiculous or un- 
pleasant characters, from the life, Doubtless 
many second-rate writers do this, thereby catch. 
ing the ill-natured class of readers, which always 
enjoys seeing its neighbor “shown up.” But a 
really good novelist would scorn to attain popu- 
larity by such mean devices, Besides, any true 
artist knows that to paint exactly from the life 
is so difficult as to be almost impossible. Study 
from life he must, copying suitable heads, arms, 
legs; appropriating bits of character, personal or 
mental idiosyncrasies ; making use of the real to 
perfect the ideal, But the ideal—his own— 
should be behind and beyond the whole. The 
nature to which he holds up the mirror should be 
abstract, not personal, And he must be a poor 
creator who can only make his book by gibbet~- 
ing therein real people, like kites and owls on 
a barn door, for the amusement or warning of 
society. 

We novelists can not but smile when asked if 
such and such a character is “ taken from life,” 
and especially when ingenious critics persist in 
identifying — usually falsely — certain persons, 
places, or incidents, Of course we go about the 
world with our eyes open; but what we see and 
how we use it is known only to ourselves; but 
sitters are never aware they are being painted, 
and rarely if ever recognize their own likenesses. 
Whether or not it may be allowable to hold up 
to public obloquy a bad or contemptible charac- 
ter, I suppose it would be fair to describe a per- 
fect character—if we could find it !—which is not 
too probable. For me, I can only say that dur- 
ing all the years I have studied humanity I nev- 
er met with one human being who could have 
been “ put into a book,” as a whole, without in- 
juring it. The only time I ever attempted (by 
request) to make a study from nature—absolute- 
ly literal—all the reviewers cried out, to my ex- 
treme amusement, “This character is altogether 
unnatural.” 

Hitherto I have considered the novel simply as 
a literary achievement—a book “ clever,” “‘ inter- 
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esting” ; above all, a book “that will sell.” But 
there is a higher and deeper view of it which no 
writer can escape, and no conscientious writer 
would ever wish to escape. If we, poor finite 
mortals, begin telling stories, we take into our 
feeble hands the complicated machinery of life, of 
which none can understand the whole, and very few 
even the smallest bit; we work it out after our 
own fancy, moral or no moral ; we invent our own 
puppets, and put them through their marionette- 
like antics, in imitation of the great drama which 
a mysterious Hand is forever playing with us hu- 
man beings (and sometimes we think we can do 
it quite as well, if we had the chance!). But do 
we ever consider that in making up from imagi- 
nation a picture of reality we are, in rather a dan- 
gerous way, mimicking Providence ? much as chil- 
dren do with their dolls when they make them go 
to school, or be put to bed, or have the measles: 
imitating ordinary child-life, so far as they under- 
stand it, in their innocent way. But our ways 
are not always innocent, and our wisdom is some- 
times less than a child’s. A bad novel, which 
does not “ justify the ways of God to men”—as 
Milton vainly tried to do in “ Paradise Lost”— 
but leaves behind it the impression that the world 
is all out of joint, that there is no difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and nothing in life worth 
living for—such a novel does more harm than a 
dozen atheistical books, or a hundred dull, nar- 
row-minded sermons. Poison, taken as such, 
may find an antidote ; there is no defense against 
it when administered in the form of food. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS, 


RESH importations of millinery for the latest 
openings of bonnets consist of far more pro- 
nounced pokes and much larger round hats than 
those shown early in the spring, yet milliners say 
the experience of last year is repeated, and small 
bonnets are still preferred for dressy wear in the 
city, for visiting, and for day receptions. The 
larger bonnets are meant for the summer resorts, 
where they are used not merely as shade hats, 
but for afternoon drives and for paying visits. 
Among the most elegant of the large shapes are 
pokes made by Virot, and sold here for $50. 
They are of puffed satin Surah, and have very 
broad fronts that poke far upward, and close 
crowns fitting the back of the head very snugly. 
White and gold together is the choicest coloring 
for these hats, and there are others of the palest 
lemon-color. Three large puffs of the soft satin 
Surah form the front, while the flat crown is of 
gold cord wrought in a pattern. Gold net as 
fine as the meshes of Chantilly lace is gathered 
in a full puff on the edge of the brim and around 
the crown. To define the puffs when separated 
by slight shirring, a row of egg-shaped pearls cut 
in facets, and many-tinted, is laid on the shirring. 
The only trimming is two large very full white 
ostrich plumes beginning in the front and pass- 
ing low down on the left side ; a yellow rose and 
buds holds the feather on the front ; there are no 
strings. Such pokes are being copied in black 
net with steel or silver lace and large faceted 
steel beads, and also with the gold and silver net 
in plain meshes, Black Spanish laces with large 
polka dots, or else rows of trimming lace with 
small fern-leaf designs, are very effective when 
made up on such frames, and trimmed with two 
ombré feathers shading from palest pink to deep 
cardinal, or else through the yellow-greens that 
are now so much used. When feathers are not 
used, the shaded half-wreath is of the yellow-pink 
Florida roses, or else of artemisias without foli- 
age. 

The newest round hats are in Marie Antoinette 
style, with large high crown and broad brim, not 
wired, but dented to suit the wearer’s face. These 
hats are very much trimmed inside the brim with 
flowers, while outside they have drooping loops 
of wide satin ribbon, and very long ostrich plumes. 
They come in Manila straw and in chips, also the 
thick English straws, and are often tinted gold- 
color, olive, or cream. To dent the front of the 
brim in the middle is found to be becoming to 
many, while others are turned upward directly in 
front, and on the left side as well. This is pret- 
tily shown on the durable Manila hats with pale 
blue Surah shirred in the brim, and cut steel or- 
naments fastening it up above the forehead and 
on the side. The pale Florida roses are crushed 
along the right side, while sky blue ostrich plumes 
curl down the left. A scarf of point d’esprit lace 
trims such hats prettily, and is used in connec- 
tion with both flowers and feathers. One of the 
novelties is the pink Spanish lace and pink blonde 
for trimming white hats, and for strings of dressy 
bonnets. The pretty Veronese hat that is turn- 
ed away from the face on one side only has usual- 
ly velvet lining for the brim, and is very hand- 
some in black chip, trimmed with the chenille 
dotted net—red or white dots on black net—and 
with a half-wreath of red berries, and some small 
drooping tips partly red and partly black. What 
is called the sailor bonnet is a pretty shape for 
the fine French chip hats that many choose on 
account of their lightness. This has a flaring 
front like the Marie Antoinette shapes, and is also 
turned up behind the crown. It is the caprice to 
select such bonnets of black chip, and have the 
inside of the front and the long ribbon strings 
covered with a vine of wild roses, or else daisies 
or violets; the trailing vine on the strings may 
hang in front, on one side, or behind. For the 
rough-and-ready straws and the porcupine braids 
the Olivette shape proves to be very popular with 
young ladies. This rolls upward all around, ex- 
cept in a sharp point on the left side. The brim 
need not be covered if the straw is well sewed— 
that is, if it is hand-sewed, and there are no very 
long stitches in view—and full thick feathers are 
the only trimmings needed. The mixed black and 
white feathers are very stylish for trimming black 
rough straw hats for general wear, while for 





nicer use are two shaded red feathers, or else 
creamy white ones, It is a maxim with the mil- 
liners that flowers must not be mixed with fea- 
thers on these rough straw hats—indeed, they are 
not used for any round hats except the very 
dressy ones meant for the watering-places. For 
travelling, dark-colored pokes and rough straw 
hats are chosen. These rough straws are very 
handsome in old gold, olive green, seal brown, 
navy blue, and very dark wine-color, with some 
loops of wide dark satin ribbon outside, two or 
three curled tips, and a velvet facing in the brim ; 
thus an olive rough straw is trimmed with deep 
green, and one of dark blue straw has blue and 
red mixed trimmings. 

White bonnets and those of pale pink are most 
worn at dressy receptions. The Tuscans and 
rough straws of small size in cottage shapes, 
slightly raised in front, or with the gypsy shape, 
having the edge turned up all around, are chos- 
en for these. One very distinguished and simple 
style is a Tuscan cottage bonnet, with very wide 
ivory white watered ribbons forming an Alsacian 
bow and strings for its only trimming. Another 
is of lemon white cactus-lace straw, with pendent 
pearls upon it. White Spanish lace is gathered 
across the top and forms the strings, while large 
egg-shaped pearls are strung on the brim. An 
aigrette of white marabout feathers tipped with 
pearls completes the trimming. Very young la- 
dies find the white rough straw gypsies most be- 
coming, with two very full though not long white 
plumes beginning on the top and curling down 
each side without meeting behind ; such‘a bonnet 
goes with any dress. There are two shapes used 
for this purpose, one of which droops very low in 
the front, while the other is worn much further 
back. 

Among the prettiest pink bonnets are those 
draped with the new pink Spanish lace, or else 
trimmed with the yellow-pink roses to form the 
entire crown, or else the brim. A crown of pink 
crape in shirred tucks is very handsome. Anoth- 
er fashion easily done is to make the small bon- 
net of puffs of pink satin Surah, and drape it en- 
tirely with white net that has large white che- 
nille dots in it. A wreath of dwarf roses of 
shaded pink edges the brim. The rose bonnet of 
faded pink shades is the most popular flower 
bonnet; sometimes these roses are confined to 
the crown, and the brim is covered with a scarf 
of Spanish lace, which may be either white, pink, 
or else black. The steel and silver lace bonnets 
with dark red poppies for trimming are chosen by 
elderly ladies for dress occasions. 

DRESSY WHITE TOILETTES. 

At receptions for day or evening, since Easter, 
white toilettes prevail, not only for the trained 
dresses, but for the more generally adopted short 
costumes that are now worn on the most stately 
occasions, and in the daytime are often completed 
by white bonnets to match. The material for 
these is cream white satin Surah, and the trim- 
mings are many flounces of trimming lace, such 
as Languedoc, d’Aurillac, or Spanish lace, and 
with these are worn natural flowers, not on the 
dress only, but on the bonnet as well. The short 
round skirt of Surah may be trimmed to the hip, 
with the pleated or gathered lace flounces put on 
quite straight around, but each flounce is sup- 
ported by a satin pleating of its own width, or 
else one of white lisse laid beneath it. If this 
plan is objected to, three gathered Surah flounces 
are used, and two or three rows of lace are on 
each flounce. Above the flounces there may be 
folded paniers passing around the hips, and tied 
behind with two long loops, and two wide ends 
slightly longer than the loops. Another design 
has shirring on the front and side breadths on 
all that part above the lace flounces and the sash 
drapery at the back. The waist has a basque 
back, with shirred surplice front, and sleeves 
made of lengthwise rows of the lace. The large 
corsage bouquet is of Marshal Neil roses or of the 
darkest Jacqueminots, or else of the pale salmon- 
colored Florida roses, and similar natural roses 
with long stems are pinned on the bonnet of white 
rough straw, with loops of white Surah and lace, 
and very full white ostrich plumes. It is the 
fancy of the season to wear very little jewelry 
with white costumes, and to add long loose-wrist- 
ed gloves of tan-colored undressed kid. The par- 
asol and fan are now chosen to match, and may 
be of many rows of white Spanish lace over white 
Surah, or else of the ombré satins, either flame 
tints, blue shades, or olive green, mounted with 
sticks of gilded bamboo, or else of fragrant violet- 
wood. Bridemaids have adopted this toilette at 
spring weddings, using, however, white gloves, 
and carrying baskets of roses to match those 
worn on the dress; demi-trained skirts are also 
worn by bridemaids, and these have ten or twelve 
dozen yards of lace for the garniture. New 
wrought muslin in the patterns of Carrickma- 
cross lace is put inside demi-trains; instead of 
being pleated as balayeuses have been, this mus- 
lin is laid smooth as a facing. 

For mull dresses the prettiest among the im- 
portations have many small tucks and embroid- 
ery for the trimming. The short round skirt, for 
instance, will have three wide flounces of em- 
broidery, above each of which is a row of narrow 
tucks, lengthwise, and about a third of an inch 
broad ; this tucking is three-eighths of a yard 
deep, laid plain on the skirt, with a wide red rib- 
bon beneath it that is tied in a great bow behind. 
The waist is shirred a finger-length above the 
waist line in back and front, and is worn with a 
red ribbon belt; to make it fit better, however, 
the waist is lengthened out over the hips, and 
this elongated part is passed beneath the skirt 
and hidden. The fullness made by the shirring 
at the belt is held at the neck in tucks like those 
on the skirt, and these tucks stop off squarely 
like a yoke. The Byron collar is of the embroid- 
ery laid over red ribbon. The sleeves have 
lengthwise tucks down the top form, and are fin- 
ished with two ruffles of embroidery that are 





caught up, like nuns’ sleeves, on the inside of 
the arm, and held there by a bow. The belt is 
finished by a large bow behind like those on the 
skirt, and there is a smaller red bow at the throat. 
In other white mull dresses lengthwise tucks trim 
the front breadth, or else this is laid in box pleats 
from the belt down nearly to the foot, where it 
is finished by narrow embroidered ruffles that are 
gathered very full. Still others have an over- 
skirt with the short apron front in lengthwise 
tucks, The shirred belted waists are on many 
of these French dresses, but others have regular 
basques of the mull with two box pleats behind, 
and three rows of insertion let in down the back 
to meet these pleats. The middle row of inser- 
tion is down the seam from the neck, but the 
outer rows pass over the shoulders to the front, 
and trim it in vest shape. The finest French nain- 
sooks are used for similar dresses, made without 
waist lining, and finished with the neatest hand- 
sewing, every seam being covered and of the 
smallest possible size. 


VARIETIES, 


New sashes are made up with belts and side 
loops with short ends, above which is a little 
puffed pocket for holding the handkerchief. 
These are made of the ombré ribbons, or of the 
Algérienne stripes of gayest colors, and of those 
bers Egyptian brocades. They cost $8 to $15 
each. 

Puffs of mull, to be worn instead of ruffs, are 
called Medicis collarettes. They are made of the 
bias tulle, with a full puff at top and bottom, and 
shirring between them passing around the neck. 
A frill of lace is added below. Two soft mull 
puffs without lace are in the wrists of French 
dresses in lieu of frills, 

A wide straight scarf of white dotted muslin 
edged with Irish embroidery is passed around the 
neck, brought down the front to the waist line, 
and arranged there in loops and ends. 

Black and white half-inch striped silks and 
satins, block patterns of black silk, light foulards, 
and also light small-figured brocades, are made 
into round basques to wear with black or dark- 
colored silk skirts. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kenor ; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; and 
Arrken, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue mother of Taomas Hugues, who, at the 
age of eighty-three, is coming to America this 
month to visit the colony of her son in Tennes- 
see, will be the guest of Mr. G. W. CurLps, of 
Philadelphia, and a special car has been offered 
to take her to her destination. 

—Abbotsford, Sir WaLTeR Scort’s castle, is 
to be let, furnished, by the season, romance 
thrown in. 

—Mrs. Lanatry used to carry two lilies in 
her hand when she went to see Miss GENE- 
VIEVE WARD play, which she would send to the 
actress, and was happy if Miss Waxp placed 
them in a vase on the stage. 

—EbDWIN ARNOLD, the author, was principal 
of the Government Sanskrit College at Poona, in 
the Bombay Presidency; he is forty-nine years 
old. His father was a Sussex magistrate, and his 
brother, ARTHUR ARNOLD, was editor of Echo. 

—ADELINA ParTI, it is stated, has signed an 
engagement for America, and will sail in October. 

—Captain Mayne ReErp interests himself in 
sheep-raising on his small estate in Hertford- 
shire, England. 

—Since M. Menez, the French scientist, has 
found alcohol in spring, river, sea, and rain wa- 
ter, and in sugar—only the purest spring-water 
being free from it—it is thought that total absti- 
nence has become very difficult. 

—At a grand banquet lately given by govern- 
ment officials and wealthy capitalists of the city 
of Mexico to General E. O. C. Orb, of the United 
States Army, at the Tivoli Gardens, everything 
was served on dishes of solid silver, while one 
of the table ornaments was a globe decorated 
with great ingenuity, different parts of the world 
being portrayed upon it, and called in the elab- 
orate menu the du Monde enchanté, which 
being finally broken by General Orb, a cloud of 
beautiful tropical birds issued from it, something 
after the manner of the “‘ four-and-twenty black- 
birds baked in a pie.’’ 

—The father of Miss ANNA HARKNESS, who 
took the second prize for violin-playing in Par- 
is, is a newspaper carrier in Boston, and has de- 
voted every dollar he could earn to her musical 
education. 

—M. Epmonp Apovt is the new president of 
the Society of the People of Letters. 

—The monotony of Washington society will 
be relieved next winter by the presence of King 
Kalakaua. 

—BJORNSTJERNE BsbRnsSON thinks of sending 
one of his sous to the Institute of Technology 
at Boston. 

—As in old times, some of SHAKSPEARE’Ss plays 
are to be performed without scenery in London. 
Placards on the wall, saying, ‘‘ A Room in Mac- 
beth’s Castle,”’ or “The Forest of Arden,” will 
start the audience in the right direction. 

—On the first visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Dunrobin Castle, the Duke of Suth- 
erland drove the engine all the way from Inver- 
ness to * far north’’ Tain. 

—The old case of instruments which Mr. Lrn- 
COLN used when he was deputy-surveyor is own- 
ed in the village of Salem, two hundred miles 
south of Chicago. 

—The Princess Loutse is fond of housekeep- 
ing, and is the best of friends and hostesses. 
She nursed Lady MacNamara through the scar- 
let fever at Rideau Hall, as well as another lady, 
to whom she carried every bowl of gruel and ey- 
ery glass of water with her own hands. 

—President GrEvy, whois very rich, proposes 
buying an immense forest in the Department of 
the Jura, se eee his estate, and paying thirty- 
two thousand dollars for it. 

—Mrs. THEODORE PaRKER, lately dead, was 
descended from the reputed discoverer of North 
America, GIOVANNI CABOTA, and bore a remark- 
able resemblance to the Casor family. 

—At a féte shortly to be given in London to 
raise money for the completion of the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, the old English market- 





lace is to be built in the arena of the Albert 
dall; the shops and stalls will be presided over 
by Mrs. Lsopoip pg RoruscHiLp, the Countess 
of Scarborough, Lady Constant Howakrp, and 
people of that ilk. 

—VERDI’s new opera, Simon Boccanegra, was 
lately produced at Milan with great success, and 
the composer was recalled twenty-five times. 

—The Decorative Art Society of Hartford, 
Connecticut, is soon to have a course of lectures 
by DonaLp G. MitcwE.u (‘Ik Marvel’), the 
gatherings to be held in private parlors. 

—One of the members of the Oxford crew, 
Mr. Buck, has just secured Lady HEerscuet’s 
astronomy prize, which shows that muscular 
activity does not necessarily interfere with men- 
tal force. 

—By means of a vegetable dict, Dr. Hurzau 
DE VILLENEUVE states that he has cured him- 
self of gouty rheumatism, from which he has 
suffered for years, and which caused the death 
of several of his ancestors. 

—The sculptor ACHTERMANN, a native of West- 
phalia, has been ennobled by the Emperor of 
Austria, 

—On January 13, 1882, it will be a hundred 
years since the first representation of ScuiL- 
LER’S Robbers in Mannheim, and the Grand Ducal 
Court Theatre will celebrate the anniversary by 
the gift of a thousand marks for the best drama 
of German production, in the spirit of Scuu- 
LER’S first work, in verse or prose, dealing with 
either the lower or upper class of society. 

—Though a carpeted stone staircase leads to 
the apartments of M. Gounop in Paris, and a 
small conservatory, with a bust of the composer, 
by CaRPEAUX, is at the entrance, and the salon 
is artistically furnished, yet his sleeping-room is 
like the cell of a monk, perhaps in memory of 
the days when he expected to be a priest. He 
writes with a great quill pen, at an ebony desk, 
with a pipe in his mouth, but labors fitfully, 
sometimes interrupting a meal for the purpose, 
or jotting notes in the Pare Monceau. 

—A bookseller of Leipsic, named Haxgsset, 

has for sale in his house the portrait which 
Dwtrer painted of himself in his twenty-second 
year. 
: —It is said that no one stuffs an easy-chair, 
puts up a curtain, or nails up a drapery like the 
author of Les Misérables, who is a born uphol- 
sterer as well as poet. 

—The Maharajah of Durbungah pulled down 
the greater part of his palace the other day be- 
cause a vulture happened to sit on it. 

—A valuable collection of coins has been pre- 
sented to the museum of Richmond College by 
Dr. R. H. Graves, of Canton, China, among which 
are some dating from 2000 B.c. of Chinese mon- 
ey, a large coin bearing the stamp of PToLemy, 
and another issued by the Crusaders. 

—When the Austrian Empress was at the H6- 
tel Bristol, she occupied the suite of rooms which 
General and Mrs. GRANT and Jesse used when 
in Paris, The Empress did her own shopping 
incognita. Herson Prince RuDOLPH has written 
a book on the entomology of the Carpathians. 

—Sunrise, Mr. BLACK’S novel, has been drama- 
tized for a London theatre by Sripngy Samvet. 

—Mr. L. Mites STANDISH, a wealthy gentle- 
man living on the Back Bay land, who came to 
Boston a poor boy, but has earned the reputation 
of being one of Boston’s best mechanics, is a 
lineal descendant of the Mites StanpisH of Co- 
lonial fame. 

—At St. Patrick’s ball, at Dublin Castle, Lady 
CowPeEr wore white, trimmed with shamrocks. 

—Mrs. Farracut, widow of the Admiral, is 
described as well-preserved, of medium height, 
with a pleasant smile, hazel eyes, and brown hair. 

—Miss Emma Tuurssy, it is rumored, is en- 
gaged to a German nobleman of great wealth. 
Owing to her engagements in Spain, she was 
obliged to decline an offer to sing, on the occa- 
sion of Prince RupDOLPH’s marriage, at St. Ste- 
phen’s Cathedral, Vienna. 

—WILLIAM BLACK, the novelist, who visited 
the late Mr. James T. Frevps at his summer res- 
idence—Gambrel Cottage, on Thunder-bolt Hill, 
very near the Singing Beach of Manchester-by- 
the-Sea—gives a description of the scene in his 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly. 

—In the new biography of Roucet pe 1’Isiz, 
author of the “ Marseillaise,’’ we are told that 
while celebrating the birthday of his betrothed, 
Mile. CAMILLE, with fire-works, one of the pieces 
struck her on the forehead, and caused her death. 

—The late Czar was the first sovereign under 
whom women were freely allowed to practice 
medicine in Europe. 

—The studio of Mr. Lona, one of the R.A.’s, 
is entered from an atrium adorned with antique 
bronzes and tessellated pavement; the interior 
is in the Moresque style—pierced lattice-work, 
carpeted recesses, a domed recess at the end en- 
tirely gilt, the walls below hung with bronze 
doré velvet. Delicious music steals out from 
the lattice screen while oue looks at his latest 


picture. 
—Mr. Epwin Cow tes, of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Leader, never heard a bird sing in his life, but 


ean plainly perceive the rustle of their wings. 
He hears all the vowels, but some consonants 
not at all; a whisper, but not a whistle; the 
lower notes ofa musical instrument, but not the 
upper ones. 

—The clever painter M. BAstren LEPAGE ap- 
peared at a recent fancy-dress ball in Paris in 
the character of ‘‘ Small-Pox.”’ 

—Paris papers call Mrs. MacKAy the richissime 
American lady. She has just purchased a saloon 
railway carriage. The Comtesse PorocKa and 
the Baroness RoTHscHILD have each a wagon 
salon. 

—The Princess STEPHANIE is to have six Aus- 
trian and six Hungarian bridemaids of the no- 
blest families, and a dowry of four hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. 

—Maktan HARLAND, the novelist, is the wife 
of a doctor of divinity. 

—A cousin and former playmate of ALIcg 
Cary tells us that she had silky hair, large eyes, 
and a pensive face, although it was full and pret- 
tily colored. 

—A Parisian journalist, describing ex-Queen 
IsaBe.ua II. of Spain, says that she is fat, fair, 
fifty, and frolicsome, end is rich despite her lav- 
ish expenditures. But she has grown wise with 
age, and will not allow herself to be cheated; she 
also is determined to have the full worth of her 
money. Some years ago she contracted with a 
confectioner, who agreed to feed her and her 
household at a fixed price per diem. For her- 
self and the ladies and gentlemen of her house- 
hold the price was twelve francs a day; for the 
servants, four. ? 
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Greek Palmetto 
Design for 
Cushions, Cur- 
tains, etc.—Ap- 
plication and 
Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tus graceful de- 
sign, which is one 
of the prettiest and 
most popular of 
those used in artist- 
ic embroidery, may 
be easily adapted 
for curtains, por- 
tiéres, etc., as well 
as for cushions, for 
which the original 
is designed, one- 
quarter of a cushion 
being given in the 
illustration. The 
outlines are trans- 
ferred to a founda- 
tion of olive cloth, 
which is then cut 
away between the 
double lines and 
the edges of the 
leaves, and under- 
laid at the open 
spaces with satin 
in a lighter shade 
of the same color, 
The satin is over- 
laid from side to 
side in the manner 
shown in the illus- 
tration with gold 
thread, caught down 
at the intersecting 
points with blue 
silk, and is edged 


in diagonal satin 
stitch with light 


pink silk, The ap- 
plied figures in the 
centre of the de- 
sign, and the bor- 
der, are of olive 
velvet edged with 
gold cord, which is 
caught down with 
black silk. The 
large design figures, 
which are worked 
in satin stitch with 
light olive silk, are 
edged in a similar 
manner. The cir- 
cular disk at the 
centre and the loz- 
enge-shaped figures 
are worked in satin 
stitch with pink 
silk, 


Girls’ Hats, 
Figs. 1-6. 

Tue crown of the 
hat Fig. 1 is cover- 
ed with white pi- 
qué. The brim is 
dented in the mid- 
die of the back, 
and covered on 
both sides with 
white cambric, and 
over this on the 
outside with a cam- 
bric pleating, which 
is bordered half an 
inch from the edge 
with biack and 
white straw braid 
half an inch wide. 
The trimming con- 
sists of a folded 
bias strip of cam- 
bric around the 
erown, jabots of 
pleated cambric, be- 
tween which is set 
a gilt ornament in 
the front, and a 
bunch of rose-buds 
and grasses. 

The stiff frame 
of the hat Fig. 2 
is covered smooth- 
ly with figured sat- 
teen, and faced on 
the inside of the 
brim with plain 
satteen. The brim 
is edged on both 
sides with straw 
lace half an inch 
wide. The hat is 
trimmed around 
the crown with @ 
searf of bias fig. 
ured satteen and 
one of white cam- 
bric, caught togeth- 
er at the middle of 
the front with a 
giltclasp. A white 
cambric bow and a 
cluster of daisies 
are set on the right 
Bide, 

The round crown 
of the hat Fig. 3 is 
covered with bright- 
colored figured per- 
cale. The brim is 
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Fig. 2.—Hat ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 Years oLp. 
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Fig. 1.—Hart ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. : 
Fig. 3.—Har ror Girt From 5 10 7 YEaRS OLD. 
Fig. 4.—Hart ror Girt unDER 1 YEAR OLD. 
g. 6.—Hat ror Girt From 8 10 10 YEARS OLD. 
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bound with a bias 
strip of similar per- 
cale, faced on the 
inside with cam. 
bric, and bordered 
on the outside with 
a bias fold of cam- 
bric and red and 
yellow straw braid 
an inch .wide. A 
white cambricknife- 
pleating headed by 
a ruching of simi- 
lar material is set 
around the crown, 
and falls over the 
brim. Red and yel- 
low straw cord pass- 
es through the mid- 
dle of the ruching, 
and terminates on 
the left side in a 
knot, in which a 
small bouquet of 
field flowers is fast- 
ened, and a tassel. 

The soft crown 
of the cap Fig. 4 is 
made of white pi- 
qué and strips of 
embroidered inser- 
tion set together; 
it is pleated around 
the outer edge, 
edged with wire, 
and bound with 
cambric. The front 
of the crown is 
joined to a brim, 
the back to a cape, 
made of cambric 
taken double, and 
shirred over wire, 
the brim at half an 
inch and an inch 
and a quarter from 
the outer edge, and 
the cape at half an 
inch from the edge. 
The brim flares 
slightly, and is fill- 
ed in with a ruch- 
ing of point d’es- 
prit lace and loops 
of white ribbon a 
quarter of an inch 
wide. The joining 
of the brim and 
cape to the crown 
is covered by white 
gros grain ribbon 
an inch and a half 
wide, which is 
twisted about the 
crown, and termi- 
nates in a bow on 
the right side of 
the cape, along 
which it is edged 
on both sides with 
box - pleated point 
d@esprit. Two ro- 
settes of similar 
lace and _ ribbon 
complete the trim- 
ming. White rib- 
bon strings. 

The crown of the 
hat Fig. 5 is cover- 
ed with white pi 
qué, and the brim, 
which is wide in 
the front and nar- 
row in the back, 
with white cambric 
on both sides. The 
brim is bound with 
bias dark figured 
percale, over which 
is set white straw 
lace ; the straw lace 
is headed by a bias 
fold of percale, 
above which there 
is a second row of 
similar lace. The 
front of the brim 
is trimmed with a 
box - pleated ruche 
of crimped lace and 
a half-wreath of 
blue corn - flowers. 
A folded bias strip 
of cambrie is laid 
across the back cf 
the crown, and ar- 
ranged in a large 
double bow on the 
front. 

The brim of the 
hat Fig. 6 is of 
mixed light and col- 
ored straw lace, 
lined with maroon 
satin merveilleux, 
which is gathered 
around the outer 
edge, pleated down 
on the inner, and 
set in so as to form 
a puff. The stiff 
crown is covered 
with Pompadour 
figured satin. A 
straight scarf ten 
inches wide of ivory 
satin merveilleux is 
laid in careless folds 
around the crown, 
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of such stones as come 

' within the reach of al- 

Wi most every girl who has a 

SY \\i/ Beate little money to spend on 
\ ewes, such things. Of these, 

\ BE coral, amber, and lapis 
lazuli are perhaps the 

most in favor at present. 

It would, indeed, be diffi- 

cult to find a lovelier ma- 

pas terial for necklaces than 
Ad tana €6coral. Its color, as every 
“ume =one knows, ranges from 

deep red to the faintest 


i; EX /\J\. : pink, Dark red beads 
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are, however, much less 
expensive than the rose- 
colored, and the rose-col- 
ored than the pale pink. 
It is well to know that in 
ordering coral you should 
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one fringed end 

hanging three (unless you es- 

inches in the pecially wish to 

back. A hum- : pee — do otherwise) 

ming-bird is set Ge 3% FEF : = - = YONGE take it as sold 

at the left side. Ae by the jeweller, 

E a ih J , 

2 = that is, with 

nape eae pe : os & beads graduated 

“Oe es ait from small to 

Tuts blotter is : ‘ ‘iy . large. If you 

of dark olive : : . Ab my make a point 

cloth, ornament- of having your 

ed with an em- > % necklace com- 

broidered _ bor- ; posed of beads 

der, the design of uniform size, 
Fig. 2.—Borper For BLorrer —CnHariw Srircu for which is it will cost you Fig. 
AND Potnt Russe Emprorpery. given by Fig. 3. 
A strip of olive 
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3.—Borper ror Biorrer.—Cwain Strirce 
much more than AnD Point Russe Empromwery.—[See Fig. 1.] 
one which is 





: silk braid three-quarters of an inch in width is basted on the cloth, D: graduated. There are two reasons for this: first, because there is a 
4 after which the outlines of the design are traced on each side of it, —— _ = 4 . greater weight of coral in it; and second, because the beads are always 
! and punched in small holes, through which the stitches are taken at Fig. 1.-~Biorrer.—Cnain Srrrcn anp Port Rosse sorted in gradation in the coral manufactories, and it is much more 
' intervals as shown in the illustration. The work is executed in back 


Emprowery.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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stitch, chain stitch, and point 
Russe, with olive split filoselle 
silk in three shades, The silk 
braid is crossed from side to 
side with blue and pink silk, 
three shades of each, and the 
remaining stitches on it are 
worked with olive silk. The 
blotter is lined with cloth, and 
cut in scallops at the edges. 
If preferred, the border Fig. 2 
can be used in place of Fig. 3. 
For this, brocaded black ribbon 
half an inch wide is basted down. 
The double curves are worked 
in “winding button-hole stitch 
with fawn-colored silk, the 
point Russe between them with 
similar silk, The serpentine 
lines and the chain stitches are 
worked with two lighter shades 
of fawn-colored silk. 


Cashmere and Ombré Su- 
rah Satin Walking 
Costume. 

Tue brown silk foundation 
skirt is trimmed with a cash- 
mere flounce twelve inches deep, 
on which shirred strips of brown 
satin are set at intervals of four- 
teen inches; the cashmere be- 
tween the satin is laid in a 
large triple box pleat, and the 
satin is shirred five inches at 
the top, and side-pleated below 
the shirring. The panels on the 


tle are of brown cashmere, the 
waist having vest fronts and 
flaps of the ombré satin. The 
mantle is shirred at the neck, 
is trimmed with a shirred piece 
in the back in imitation of a 
hood, and has shirred sleeves ; 
fringe, a satin ruching, and a 
ribbon bow complete the trim- 
ming. 





NECKLACES. 
VERY necklace which en- 
‘4 circles the throat of the high 

art devotee must either have a 
history or be artistically good. It 
need not be valuable, but it must 
be beautiful, and is best liked by 
its owner when itis rare. Some- 
times it is a long chain of amber 
which has lain for centuries in 
some long-forgotten tomb; at 
others it consists of strings of 
strangely lovely blue-green glass 
beads, which bear the marks of 
time on them, and have but late- 
ly been recovered from the keep- 
ing of some Egyptian mummy. 
It is needless to point out the 
fact that this taste for beads 
is no development of modern 
times. It is well known that 
some of the loveliest necklaces 
ever seen have come down to 
us from remote antiquity. Ido 
not wish to speak of valuable 
works of art, or of necklaces of 
the most precious jewels, but to 
confine myself entirely to those 
which owe their beauty to taste 
and originality, or are composed 





CasumMere AND Ompré Suran Satin Waking Costume, 


troublesome to select beads all of one size. In Naples every variety 


sage 





of necklace is made up, and the 
coral often carved very beauti- 
fully. In Naples, too, the tini- 
est fragments of coral are work- 
ed up into strings of jagged ir- 
regular beads, pretty enough, but 
of small value; and other chips 
are made into very ambitious- 
leoking necklaces with pink 
and white flowers, each petal of 
which is fixed on a gold wire; 
but it must be remembered that 
these are very brittle, and com- 
paratively valueless so far as 
material is concerned. Neck- 
laces of alternate beads of rose- 
colored coral and pearls are 
very pretty and effective, and 
so are alternate coral and gold, 
or ten coral beads to one of 
gold, only the gold should not 
be bright and smooth, but 
rather rough and dead-looking. 
This effect is got by using gold 
beads with a small embossed or 
punctured pattern on them. In 
Italy and Corsica at the present 
time it is almost universal to 
wear a coral necklace, or at 
any rate a little bit of coral, as 
a protection against the much- 
dreaded evil-eye, and the same 
thing was done in the time of 
the Romans. Coral necklaces 
of small beads ought not to be 
made up in one long length, but 
in separate lengths, each fast- 


: sides of the skirt, which are | a Hi att ened to its own place in the 
partly covered by the over-skirt , g : : ne . clasp. Coral is heavy, and 
drapery, are of ombré Surah : : ‘iil He ect! a os would drag and rather choke 
satin piped with brown satin. 3 = = Y i {AK i a the wearer if made otherwise. 
The waist, over-skirt, and man- 3 : q Ze fj) SRL ATH ; iN iil bik Here let me give the reader two 


pieces of advice. First, do not 
be content with cheap common- 
looking clasps; always put a 
good well-made one on every 
necklace at all deserving of it, 
for the clasp shows the estima- 
tion in which you yourself hold 
your necklace, and. by that it 
will be judged. Secondly, and 
more important still, count the 
number of beads in all your 
valuable necklaces, and write it 
down in a note-book; and then, 
if the string gives way and 
your beads are seattered w ide, 
you will know exactly how many 
you have to look for. ; 

Amber is as pretty as coral, 
and even more fashionable with 
those who dress artistically. It 
suits to perfection the ¢eints dé- 
gradés which are so dear to 
their souls. Sage greens, sap 
greens, dull blues, and melan- 
choly reds never appear to such 
advantage as when focussed by 
a necklace of soft light amber. 
Light amber is the most pre- 
ferred, but the dark sherry-col- 
ored is also viewed with kind- 
ness. It is about half the price 
of the lighter kind. Some skill 
is required to choose amber, as 
many inferior kinds, and even 
a composition resembling 





, are 
sold, That which is genuine 
will, if held to the fire or warm- 
ed by friction, attract and hold 
pieces of paper, straw, or dead 
leaves. Lapis lazuli beads are 
almost always large, and regular 
in size; they are mottled blue 
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and brown. Necklaces of the darkest blue beads 
are much the most valuable, but, happily for the 
purse of young ladies, the taste of the day has set 
in favor of the lighter variety, which are much the 
most beautiful in color. Lapis lazuli comes from 
Persia and India. Carnelian may be red, brown- 
ish-red, and white; also—but this is ugly—white 
and red mixed. The Oriental carnelian is the 
most beautiful and the best. To be really good, it 
ought to be of a rich red-brown, and when held up 
to the light, blood red. The finest comes from In- 
dia and Arabia. It is not expensive, being out of 
fashion, except with some few artistic persons, A 
single string of carnelian is quite enough for a 
necklace, for it is very heavy. It is very pretty 
when made up with occasional embossed gold 
beads. In Palestine little necklaces of carved 
carnelian are much sold, but they are not fine in 
color, and, as is always the case where engraving 
or carving is employed, not good as stones. Neck- 
laces of onyx are not very pretty, but very expen- 
sive. The onyx derives its name from the Greek 
word for finger-nail, which has been given because 
the white mark in it bears some resemblance to 
the white mark on the nail. 
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MY LOVE. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avrnor or “ Lizzir Lorton or Greyriaa,” “ Patricia 
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CHAPTER XLVIL. 
THE NEW ORDERING. 


No one’s affairs excited so much attention or 
sympathy at this time at Highwood as Stella 
Branscombe’s. Georgie Pennefather’s engage- 
ment with Valentine Cowley came as a matter of 
course, and made no stir. People said, “So she 
has caught him at last!” and there they left it. 
Augusta Latrobe's future marriage with Sandro 
Kemp had nothing in it to cause uplifted eyebrows, 
shrugged shoulders, or ill-natured smiles. It was 
so eminently suitable that no one, save Colonel 
Moneypenny, had a word to say in its disfavor. 
But Hortensia Lyon and old Mr. Branscombe—a 
mere child, and an old fellow who ought to have 
been thinking of his grave, and what was to come 
after—that was another matter altogether, and 
one for which no person in the place had either 
sympathy or respect. Taken by itself even, who 
could have given a blessing to such a marriage ? 
But when was added to this intrinsic unsuitabil- 
ity the thought of that poor dear Stella, and what 
would become of her—and how could she be ex- 
pected to get on with a step-mother younger than 
herself ?—and how shamefully she had been sac- 
rificed throughout by that furred and frogged, 
curled and dyed and scented, father of hers, first 
by her own marriage, and now by his—then the 
world lifted its head, and hissed in its own under- 
hand and hypocritical way; that is, it congratu- 
lated Hortensia and her elderly idol to their faces, 
and laughed at them, when it did not vilify them, 
behind their backs, 

The marriage took place very soon after the 
engagement. Anticipation disturbed Mr. Brans- 
combe’s nerves, and he was impatient to begin 
his new life and to get all things in order. 
Wherefore he declined to wait for conventional 
arrangements. His sweet angel, his child-wife, 
his Little Love, he said, did not pin her heart on 
millinery pomp, and she would be as happy with 
three frocks as thirty: “ Happier,” said Horten- 
sia, meekly. And as, according to Mr, Brans- 
combe, “frocks” are the great barriers to femi- 
nine speed in all matters, that decision of “ one off, 
one on, and one to spare” settled the question; 
and the marriage was the great event of the day, 
just three weeks after that conversation on the 
garden seat beneath the cedar-tree on the lawn. 

During the honey-moon, which lengthened out 
into nearly three months, nothing could exceed the 
kindness of the neighborhood to Stella. Every 
one offered her a home, and she was made the 
spoiled child of the place. Augusta begged her 
to come to the Laurels; but then Ethel White 
was there, and Stella a little shrank from her; 
also she felt a little constrained with that sweet 
Augusta herself, remembering all the good advice 
that she had given her, and her warnings about 
the incoming tide, the full meaning of which she 
understood now, though then it was hidden from 
her. So she said “No” to Augusta, and held on 
her way alone at Rose Hill. 

Then the Pennefathers asked her; but Sherrar- 
dine was noisy, and the constant coming and go- 
ing of Val might be an embarrassment, Where- 
fore Sherrardine would not do for a temporary 
home. Nor would Derwent Lodge, though the 
Lyons were perhaps the most pressing of all. 
Mrs. Lyon had a vague idea of adopting Stella as 
their daughter in the place of the one who had 
left them, and she was unwise enough to say so. 
After she and her husband had pressed the girl 
to go back with them to Derwent ee nad 
Lyon, in his hearty, hospitable way, meaning 
simply what he said, “To pass the time till the 
happy pair came home”—the still incensed and 
unreconciled mother burst into tears, and added : 

“Yes, come home with us, dear Stella, and 
make it your own. Be my daughter, for I have 
lost my own.” 

But when she said this, Mr. Lyon turned 
round on her, and rebuked her with more stern- 
ness than Stella would have believed possible 
from him, saying: 

“No, no, Cara, not that. The little maid has 
not perhaps made the marriage that I would have 
chosen for her, but children marry to please 
themselves, not their parents ; and she has only 
done like the rest. We did the same ourselves 
in our day, Cara,” he added, significantly. “So, 
although I shall be as glad to see you, my dear 
child”—to Stella—“ as if you were a princess, I 





can not countenance any nonsense about your 
taking our little maid’s place, or that we are 
daughterless now. She will be always our own 
and our dearest, and we can not supply her place 
—and have no need to.” 

In the face of all this, Stella wisely thought 
that going to Derwent Lodge would only compli- 
cate matters, already too much involved for per- 
fect peace, and that standing as a bone of conten- 
tion between husband and wife was not exactly 
the happiest position in the world. Wherefore 
this invitation was rejected with the rest; and 
the girl remained at Rose Hill with the feeling 
of one keeping close to an old friend about to be 
lost, or who at least will never be the same to one 


again. 

Sut of all the offers of home and help which 
were made, that of Dr. Quigley was the oddest. 
He drove up to Rose Hill one day, to find Stella 
alone, as he had hoped, yet scarcely expected ; 
for she was not left much to herself, and people 
were really very kind and rather worrying. 

“Glad to see you, and to find you alone,” said 
the doctor, as he alighted from his dog-cart, and 
came up to her, as she sat reading on the lawn— 
but not on the seat underneath the cedar-tree. 
She had never sat there since the day when her 
father had kissed Hortensia Lyon in the face of 
day, and then “ presented” her to her future step- 
mother. “Glad to find you alone,” he repeated. 

“Yes?” said Stella, smiling, as she held out 
both her hands, and looked into his face affec- 
tionately. 

Dr. Quigley was a great favorite with her, and 
she always treated him as if he had been some sort 
of uncle. 

“T want to make a proposal to you,” he said, 
looking at her from under his bushy eyebrows. 

“ Yes ?” she answered again, still smiling. 

The word might have been ominous to some 
ears, but Stella’s were not sharp to detect echoes 
of a doubtful kind. 

“JT want to make a proposal,” he repeated, 
watching her. “ What are you going to do when 
your father comes home with your young step- 
mother ?” 

“What am I going to do?” echoed Stella. 
“ Nothing.” 

“You will live at home ?” 

“Surely. What else can I do?” 

“You can bear it ?” 

“Tt will be very painful at the first; but where 
can I go?” returned Stella. 

“Come to me,” said Dr. Quigley. “I have a 
sister who is much older than I—she will come 
and be your chaperon, if you want one; but do 
you come to me as my daughter. Be my child. 
I was your mother’s nearest friend. I knew of 
her what no one else did. She trusted me, and 
there was no one in the world, and never has 
been one, whom I have reverenced, admired, wor- 
shipped, as I did her.” His eyes filled with 
tears as he said this. He stopped for a moment, 
unable to speak for emotion. “ And you are her 
child,” he then went on to say; “ anu because you 
are her daughter you are as dear to me as my 
own. Will you leave this house of certain sor- 
row, Stella, and come to me as my own prized and 
cherished child, my daughter and my sister’s trea- 
sure ?—for I know how dearly she will love you.” 

“Thank you—I can not say how much I thank 
you,” said Stella, tears in her eyes too; “ but I 
could searcely do that, dear Dr. Quigley. I feel 
all your goodness more than I can express, but I 
could scarcely put such an affront on papa as to 
leave him and choose another father.” 

“ Ah, well, child, if you see it in that light, I 
have no more to say,” replied the doctor, sadly. 
“T can not force any one’s conscience; and of 
course, as you say, taking another father is a dif- 
ferent thing from taking a husband. That you 
could do without remorse. Have you no kind of 
liking for any young man here ?” he asked, think- 
ing of Randolph Mackenzie. 

“No! no!” said Stella, energetically, thinking 
of Valentine Cowley. 

“ And now answer me truly, and look me in 
the face when you speak, Stella Branscombe: Is 
your heart where it was? Do you still love Cyril 
Ponsonby ?” 

Dr. Quigley spoke slowly, almost sternly. He 
spoke not as a pleader, but as an inquisitor who 
meant to come to the truth. 

“ Cyril Ponsonby does not love me,” said Stella, 
evasively. 

The tears in her eyes were more expressive than 
her words, 

“That is no answer. Women, God help them, 
poor fools, go on loving men long after they have 
ceased to be loved; and you are one of that sort. 
You love him still ?” he asked again. 

“T do not love any one else,” she answered. 

“You love him ?” he persisted. 

Stella was silent for a moment. Then she 
turned to the old friend who was torturing and 
persecuting her for her own good, and said, gen- 
tly but frankly, “ Yes, I do.” 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, briskly. “Now I know 
where I stand, an? what I have to do.” 

Upon which he took his leave in his usual hur- 
ried and imperative way, as if suddenly ordered 
off by some viewless commander whose behests 
he must obey at all costs and all hazards, leav- 
ing Stella plunged in wonder as to where he was 
standing, and what he meant to do. 

That pleasant honey-moon in the great art- 
centres of Europe could not be prolonged for- 
ever, and the happy pair must perforce come 
home. It was an odd home-coming essentially, 
if, on the surface of things, everything was after 
the regulation pattern of bridal welcome. There 
were plenty of flowers set in pots along the car- 
riage-drive, and plenty of flowers set in vases in 
all the rooms; the gates and doors were thrown 
wide open ; the servants, dressed in their Sunday 
best, stood waiting to welcome in the hall; Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyon, with Randolph Mackenzie and 
Stella, were at the hall door, and all ran down 
the steps as the carriage drove up. Everything 





was as it should be; but, save in Mr. Lyon’s em- 
brace to his daughter, the heart was out of every- 
thing, and it was just a mere raree-show, in which 
no life nor soul nor meaning lay. Still, the look 
of things was as it should be; and no one has 
the right to go behind the look of things, and peer 
into the hidden spirit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lyon staid to dinner; so did 
Randolph ; and thus Stella was helped through 
the awkwardness of the first evening. It was 
only Stella who felt any awkwardness, or who 
needed to be helped; for Hortensia was as calm 
and composed, as much at her ease and as 
much at home, as if she had been married in her 
cradle, and had grown up on Finery Fred’s knee. 
She was the same quiet, prim, unabashed little 
Puritan as ever; but she had added a certain— 
not sensual, but somewhat audaci d tra- 
tion of affection which set the teeth of all the on- 
lookers on edge. She made as much love to her 
Precious Prince, as she now called her elderly 
idol, as if the two had been alone in their private 
apartments at the “ Continental” or the “ Grand” ; 
and she made them all understand that hence- 
forth her devotion to her husband would be not 
only supreme and undivided, but also aggressive ; 
that it would be flourished in their faces as an af- 
front, a defiance, to them, in proportion to its in. 
tensity to him. And it was also evident that she 
would be jealous and exacting in all that she de- 
manded from him as a return for the exclusive- 
ness of the affection given to him. 

She manifestly intended to do the thing thor- 
oughly throughout, As she had undertaken the 
position of an old man’s wife, she would do what 
she could to sink her own childishness, and ape the 
maturity which as yet she was so far from having 
attained. She had bought in London a large 
stock of wide-frilled and exaggerated “ Charlotte 
Corday” caps, which covered all her hair, and 
gave her the quaintest look of masquerade imagi- 
nable. She wore a very high ruff and a Marie An- 
toinette fichu; and save in the exuberance of her 
idolatry for her husband—which, for all its ex- 
cess, was wanting in the tremulous passion, the 
bashful instinct, which brings dew to the lip ora 
quiver to the eyelid, a blush to the cheek or 
that impulse of self-forgetfulness which is the 
crown of a woman’s love—she was very prim, 
and mortally staid and proper. Long ago she 
had abjured cakes and ale for her own part, and 
had denied them to others ; long ago she had set 
her seal against youthful follies of every kind ; 
but she had drawn the bands of denial yet more 
closely since the day which had made her Finery 
Fred Branscombe’s wife, and in the dignity of her 
position found even laughter an anomaly, and a 
jest reprehensible. How intensely dignified she 
was to all the outside world! and how intensely 
satisfied with, and glorified in, her new husband ! 
Language seemed unable to express her delight 
in her elderly plaything, her joy in her conjugal 
doll. She could not bear to be absent from him, 
nor, when in his presence, to be separated by 
more than a few inches from his side. At the 
breakfast table, the Precious Prince had to leave 
his long-accustomed place at the foot, that he 
might sit close to her at the head—so close that 
she could touch his hand when she gave him his 
chocolate; put her slender fingers on his knee 
by way of hidden caress ; butter his toast; take 
from his plate to her own the bones of his fish, 
of his fowl; and turn so that she could look into 
his face across the angle of the table that came 
between them, At dinner, she deserted her right- 
ful place at the head, that she might come down 
close to him at the foot, Stella sitting some way 
up on the other side. In the studio, she inter- 
rupted his work by her caresses, which, however, 
he did not resent; going back on what he had 
done as titles to honor of so much magnitude, he 
need not repeat them, the time having come when 
he might rest on his laurels—but what laurels, 
and what a rest! Though she interrupted and 
cut short his activities in a fashion too delightful 
for him to suppress, she did not damp his wsthet- 
ic ardor nor wound his artistic susceptibilities. 
She fed that restless craving which he called his 
genius, and those who knew him best, his vanity, 
with food at once rich, sweet, and delicate—food 
eminently suited to his desires, and by which he 
was exhilarated and made content. The whole 
thing ran on casters and stood on velvet ; and the 
young wife’s marriage crown of roses had but 
one thorn—and that thorn was Stella. 

If only Stella would find herself a husband, or 
take herselfaway! Why could she not? What 
a wicked, disobedient, tiresome girl she was to 
have refused Valentine Cowley! and why on earth 
should she not marry Randolph Mackenzie? He 
was just suited to her. He had not a poetic idea 
in his head, nor had she; and they would go 
through life in the most admirable harmony of 
earth-worminess and intellectual vacuity. Why 
not Randolph? Why not, indeed! 

In their wish to free themselves from the some- 
what embarrassing presence of the daughter, 
both husband and wife agreed to a line; and 
Randolph got the good of the situation. He was 
almost as much at Rose Hill now as in the days 
of his secretaryship; and Stella, who was indeed 
stupid in these things, saw neither the designs of 
the authorities nor the feelings of the poor fel- 
low himself. She only knew that it was pleasant 
to have her “brother” with her so constantly, 
and that it was dull when she was left so very 
much alone. 

For, in the house, she was always alone—cut 
off as completely from her father as if she were 
rey a brazen tower whence she only saw 
him in the evening walking in the garden below. 
Hortensia could not bear to have her in the same 
room with them. It seemed to take that mar- 
riage crown of roses from her brow and to re- 
duce her once more to plain Hortensia Lyon, here 
on sufferance, and holding only the second place 
with her beloved idol. If Stella came into the 
studio in the morning, as at first she did, and un- 
til better taught, her youthful step-mother, sitting 








close to the domestic Apollo, whose bays she had 
renewed so lavishly, would lift her head from his 
shoulder and say, in her prim way: 

“Dear Stella, this place does not suit you. Dr. 
Quigley said so, if youremember. Precious Prince, 
don’t you think Stella had better not stay? The 
atmosphere suits us, but then she is not like us 
—is she?” 

On which Finery Fred, who wanted his daugh- 
ter no more than did Hortensia, would smile bland- 
ly, smooth his wife’s silky hair, and say to Stella, 
not looking at her: 

“My dear Stella, Mrs. Branscombe is quite 
right. The atmosphere here of art, flowers, and 
perfume does not suit you; why attempt it, my 
dear child ?” 

When the two went out, it was always togeth- 
er, and Stella was left behind. Hortensia would 


say: 

“T do not think it would look well, dear Stel- 
la, if you came with us to-day. We are going to 
pay a return call” (here or there), “ and it would 
scarcely do for you to be with us. It makes it 
awkward for me—such a great girl as you are 
now !” she sometimes added, with an indescriba- 
ble air of superior maturity, as if she had been a 
pretty wife of about thirty, and Stella a great long, 
lanky hoyden of sixteen, say. 

So, on the days when they went to pay their re- 
turn calls, or when they wanted to walk by them- 
selves and gain inspiration, or when they had 
business in the town, or liked better than anything 
else to stay in the house or to lounge about the 
garden, or to take a brisk ride farther into the 
country—that is, every day save Sunday—the 
elderly husband and his youthful wife were “in 
each other’s pockets,” as the Pennefathers said ; 
and Stella was left alone—or with Randolph Mac- 
kenzie. 

There was another little change in the girl’s 
relations with her father, which cut her to the 
heart: he had left off kissing her. Since his first 
cold embrace on their home-coming, he had nev- 
er touched even her forehead, nor suffered her to 
touch his. It made his child-wife, his little an- 
gel, unhappy, and he respected her scruples of 
delicacy and exclusiveness. Wherefore he mere- 
ly put out two fingers when he wished his former 
Star good-night and good-morning ; and Horten- 
sia did not do even this. 

Times were indeed changed for Stella; and it 
was difficult for her to learn her new place and to 
remember her lessons. One evening when the 
three were sitting together, with Randolph Mac- 
kenzie, in the drawing-room—paired off as but 
little more than a year ago the father and mother, 
the lover and his betrothed, had been paired— 
Stella rang the bell. 

“Why did you ring ?” asked Hortensia, pulling 
the corners of her lips together. 

“For a glass of water,” said Stella, simply. 
“ A glass of water, if you please, Jones,” she said, 
as the man came into the room; but Hortensia’s 
tones overruled hers, as she too said, in a decided 
and staccato kind of voice, 

“Jones! a glass of water for Miss Brans- 
combe.” 

When the water had been brought, and the man 
had come and gone, Hortensia turned to her 
cousin. 

“ Randolph, it is time for you to go,” she said, 
in her quiet, prim way. “It is half past nine.” 

“Yes, Hortensia—I mean Mrs, Branscombe,” 
stammered Randolph, who had been strictly tu- 
tored, but who never remembered. “I did not 
know that it was so late.” 

“T think my good Mr. Mackenzie knows very 
little of anything at any time,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, with a lofty kind of smile—Prospero mag- 
nanimously refraining from torturing Caliban, but 
never forgetting his brutish inferiority. 

Randolph colored. 

“T think I am stupid, Mr. Branscombe,” he 
said, awkwardly. 

“ Never mind being stupid,” said Stella, naive- 
ly ; “you are good.” 

“What an extraordinary thing to say!” said 
Hortensia, putting on her most puritanical air. 
“Tam Randolph Mackenzie’s cousin, almost like 
his sister, and I never paid him an open compli- 
ment like that.” 

“Tt is not a compliment, it is the truth,” an- 
swered Stella, 

“Come, it is time for you to go, Mr. Randolph. 
Have you not heard Mrs. Branscombe’s desire ?” 
put in Mr, Branscombe, impatiently. “ How long 
do you wish to keep your young friend, my dear 
Stella, for the pleasure of making pretty speech- 
es to him? Will they not keep till to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, papa, quite well,” said Stella, a little de- 
fiantly. 

It was not her dear papa whom she defied, but 
the thought of Hortensia which spoke through 
his lips—the spirit of this mischievous usurper 
who used that majestic form and face as her 
larva, 

“ Good-night,” then said Randolph, hurriedly. 
He was sorry to hear Stella rebuked for him, but 
how sweet the occasion! Good?—she thought 
him good? Oh! that she would hold him as dear 
as good. Wouldshe? Could she ever be brought 
to cling to him as to her safeguard, her protector, 
her lover? Ah! how he would protect her! how 
he would care for her! And Cyril, who had re- 
nounced her, wished that he had been her choice. 
Would it evercome? Heaven in its mercy grant 
it! Dear stars shining above, send down sweet 
influences into her heart! All good angels, all 
blessed spirits, breathe the thought into her heart, 
and grant her wish to meet his prayer! 

Never since he was born had Randolph felt as 
he felt to-night, when walking home to his uncle’s 
house. He did not know himself, nor life, nor 
thought, nor desire. One with the starry night, 
yet longing for the sunny day; glad in the peace 
of the sleeping stillness of nature, yet yearning 
for the flush and flow of her activities; blessed in 
the actual moment, but looking forward to to-mor- 
row—the present and the future both had a dif- 
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ferent meaning for him from what either had ever 
had before, and Love wrought in his dull soul 
the great miracle of transformation, from a clod 
evolving a poet, out of clay striking the divine fire 
of inspiration, He seemed to tread on air as he 
walked along, and to move as if in some rainbow- 
colored dream. The sharp night breeze of early 
autumn was like great draughts of wine, which 
stirred his blood and peopled his brain with glo- 
rious visions of saints and angels, of fair gardens 
and stately palaces—all because a pale and sad- 
eyed girl had said that he was good, and had been 
rebuked for her advocacy, which yet she had not 
withdrawn.. O Love! O Love! King and ma- 
gician, god and demon, the wind that blows over 
the harp of the human heart, the sun rays which 
color the clouds—and we, what are we but poor 
fools in your great court, shaped, blessed, and 
broken according to your own supreme will! 

And now had come Hortensia’s domestic op- 
portunity for final and decisive self-assertion. 
She had been waiting for it, and it had come at 
last. So soon as the door had shut on Randolph 
Mackenzie, she very quietly unhooked from her 
chatelaine the master-key, which represented her 
authority in the house and her mistresshood. 
With a meek air of solemn renunciation she laid 
it on the little table beside Mr. Branscombe’s 
glass of eau sucrée & fleur @orange. 

“Dear Stella,” she said (she was generally care- 
ful to add the “ dear” when she called the girl by 
her name)—“ dear Stella, I wish you would take the 
housekeeping. I do not care to have it if it makes 
you unhappy. I have your precious father, and 
he is all the world to me. But if I am to be mis- 
tress, I must be sole mistress. We can not have 
two ringing the bell and ordering the servants. 
It must be you or I, one or the other, but not 
both. Am I not right, Precious Prince ?” 

“ Certainly, Little Love; one must be at the 
head of affairs. That is only logical,” was Mr. 
Branscombe’s answer. 

“ But is there anything against your authority 
in my asking, in my own home, the servant whom 
I can remember ever since I was born, to bring 
me a glass of water ?” said Stella, rather warmly, 

“He is my servant now,” answered Hortensia ; 
“and pray, dear Stella, do not lose your temper 
at such a very small observation. I feel it due to 
your dear father, far more than to myself, to keep 
my proper place and prevent encroachments ; 
but where is the need of getting into a passion 
about it? You lose your temper so soon, dear 
Stella!” 

“T do not think you can say that, Hortensia,” 
said Stella, hastily. 

“ And, dear Stella,” Hortensia continued, in 
her quiet, monotonous, level voice, “I wish you 
would not call me plain Hortensia, just as when 
we were girls together, I do not care for myself, 
of course; but I do not think it is respectful to 
your father, whose wife I am. In respecting 
me, you respect him, and the contrary. If you do 
not like to call me mamma—” 

“No!” flashed out Stella, “I will never do 
that.” 

“at least call me Mrs. Branscombe,” contin- 
ued Hortensia, in the same smooth, quiet way as 
before. How that wicked Stella longed to shake 
her! “I may be young to be your step-mother, 
and of course you are a great girl now and grown 
up, and you may not like to have me here as the 
mistress and your precious father’s wife; but it 
was his will, and that ought to be sacred to you. 
Am I not right, Precious Prince ?” she added, as 
her peroration, turning her adoring eyes on her 
husband. 

“ My Little Love is always right,” returned Fin- 
ery Fred, with a dash of uneasiness in his manner. 
“ And, Stella, my dear child,” he added, steady- 
ing himself into the semblance of grave displea- 
sure—but why ?—“ you will find your best happi- 
ness, as your best policy, in respect for my wife, 
and in attention to what she desires,” 

“T am to understand, then, that I am not to 
ring the bell, here in my own home, nor ask the 
servant to even bring me a glass of water, with- 
out your permission ?” said Stella, she too speak- 
ing quietly, so far as manner went, but her heart 
within on fire. 

“Not in my presence,” answered Hortensia. 
“T am the mistress, and I must be treated as 
such,” 

“ And as for calling you Mrs, Branscombe—yes, 
I will, with pleasure,” Stella went on to say, her 
color rising, her eyes darkening, her voice deep- 
ening. ‘I would call you anything, Hortensia, 
that would best express the unfathomable gulf 
there is between us, and the infinite wrong that 
you have done me.” 

“Precious Prince, protect me!” cried Horten- 
sia, flinging herself into her husband’s arms, and 
bursting into tears. ‘“ Now you see what I have 
to endure,” she added, sobbing. 

“ Stella, apologize to my wife,” said Mr. Brans- 
combe, sternly, 

“ Never!” said Stella, rising and facing her fa- 
ther. “It is she who has done me the wrong, not 
I who have injured her. I will not apologize, 
papa.” 

“ Then leave the room,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
whom the tears of his Little Love distressed as 
much as his former Star’s wicked temper and 
contumacy annoyed, “Leave the room, and do 
not let me see your face again until you have 
come to a better frame of mind, and can recog- 
nize both your blessings and your superiors.” 

So there went down with a crash another card- 
board Temple of Love, and the warrant of poor 
Stella’s disinheritance from her father’s affection 
was finally and definitively signed. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


Tne next morning, when Randolph came up to 
Rose Hill as usual, he saw that something had 
happened. to gravely disturb Stella—Stella, al- 





ways his radiant Star, how much soever she 
might have paled for others. 

The excitement of the foregoing night was still 
upon the faithful soul, for whom Mr. Brans- 
combe, as Prospero, would find no simile so ex- 
act as that of Caliban. He felt as if he bore in 
visible characters about him the words of his 
great desire, his fervent thought, and, by dint of 
desiring and thinking, his fragrant hope. As he 
walked along the road that led to Rose Hill, he 
felt as if he were coming to the term of his pres- 
ent career, and to the opening of a new life. But 
when he saw Stella’s face, pale and mournful as 
in the days when love had been at war with duty, 
and Cyril’s was the one name to which she dare 
not give utterance, then his heart died within 
him—and yet it did not die. Only himself and 
all his own great hope and yearnings sank into 
the background, and how he could best make 
her happy was the guardian sentinel of all the 
rest. 

“What is the matter, dearest Stella ?” he said, 
as he took both her hands in his, in his deep love 
and faithfulsympathby forgetting to be formal and 
conventional, 

“Randolph, I am just broken-hearted!” she 
said. “You must help me; you must tell me 
what I am to do. I am too wretched as things 
are—it is impossible to go on like this; but I 
am bewildered, and do not know where to turn 
for kelp.” 

“T am glad you have come to me. What is 
it ?” he said again, simply but earnestly. 

How his heart beat! Why did she leave her 
hands in his? Did she feel the spirit that ran 
through his blood, as a song not yet born into 
sound and life flows in unspoken melody through 
the brain ? 

“T will tell you, and then you can judge,” she 
answered—poor, miserable Stella, with her some- 
what prosaic sorrows, created by feminine jealousy 
and girlish littleness,as her answer to his poetic 
exaltation, his divine fire! 

And on this she told him of what had happen- 
ed last night after he had left; of the coldness 
like death existing between her and her father ; 
of how Hortensia had come between them so that 
things would never be right again; and of how 
it was impossible for her, Stella, to remain at home 
in the false and humiliating position to which her 
young step-mother had doomed her. 

“You can not stay,” said Randolph, in a low 
voice, “You must leave, Stella, for your own 
sake, your own self-respect.” 

“T know I must,” she answered; “but where 
can I go? What can Ido? It would be such 
an affront to papa if I went out as a compan- 
ion or a governess! And ] could not live with 
any one here. When I go, I must go quite 
away.” 

“ You must,” echoed Randolph ; “ quite away.” 

All this time he had been holding her hands in 
his, she scarcely knowing that he was doing so, 
but only conscious of a certain sense of friendly 
sympathy and protection, of a certain tender bro- 
therliness which made the sadness of the moment 
less intolerable. 

“ Stella,” he then said, his voice low and sweet 
as a song, his face transformed from its usual 
clumsy goodness and dog-like devotion into the 
face of a man with full purpose, resolute, im- 
passioned, and raised by love to the dignity of 
self-assertion, to the majesty of manhood—“ dear 
Stella, come with me, Give me the right to care 
for you, to love you, to protect you, to make you 
happy. Ido not ask you to love me—not yet— 
only to let me love you and work for you, to keep 
you from all harm, and to make you as happy as 
the devotion and respect of my life can make 
you, You are the only woman I have ever loved; 
and if I could make your life happy, I should ask 
nothing more of fate or fortune.” 

That softened voice, those pleading eyes, that 
earnest face, and the true good loyal heart which 
these but faintly expressed! Stella looked up at 
him, her own eyes dark and humid, her own face 
full of emotion, but alas! not of the kind that 
matched his. 

“Oh, Randolph, Randolph, I am so sorry!” 
she said, bending toward him in pure sweet pity. 
“T never dreamed of such a thing—I did not see 
nor suspect it, You are just to me my own dear, 
dear brother, and I had no idea that I was more 
to you. What canI do? what canI say? Iam 
80 sorry, 80 grieved—but I could not marry you, 
dear, It would be impossible—it would be sac- 
rilege.” 

“Why ?” he asked, his ruddy face as pale as 
the white hand which he still held in his own, 

“You are my brother,” she said, simply. 

“There is no law against such a brotherhood 
as mine becoming something nearer and dearer,” 
pleaded Randolph, with more acuteness than he 
generally displayed. 

“But I could not,” she answered. 

“Tell me straightly why, Stella—Star of all 
the earth to me,” said Randolph. “Is it because 
you do not love me?—only because you do not 
love me?” 

She looked down, her face full of distress, 

“Or is it,” he continued, his voice grave and 
steady, no longer low and musical, but like the 
voice of one to whom truth is dearer even than 
love—‘ is it because you still love Cyril ?” 

Stella turned away her head. 

“He no longer loves me,” she said; then she 
looked up into Randolph’s face; “ but I do still 
love him,” she added, with a kind of spiritual 
self- abandonment, as flattering in its own way 
as, if less satisfactory than, if she had confessed 
that she had loved him, himself. “I can not 
help it, Randolph! I know that it is mean-spir- 
ited, weak, unwomanly, horrid, but I do love 
him, I do!” she repeated, fervently. “ And 
never to the end of my life could I love any one 


“Then all is said,” answered poor Randolph, 
sadly —and yet how noble in his sadness, how 
heroically unselfish, how grand in his self-sup- 





pression! “I could not even beseech you to love 
me, if your heart is still with Cyril. But you 
must always let me be your brother, Stella, and 
you must forget all that I have said. It was just 
the madness of the moment, and you must make 
use of me as if I were really the own brother you 
think me. Will you promise this, dear? You 
do not know how I can keep back what it would 
be unworthy, as well as unwise, to encourage. 
You will never see anything more in me than you 
have hitherto, if only you will love me as your 
best friend, your true brother.” 

He still kept her hands, and bent forward, look- 
ing into her face. All the inspiration, the fervid 
poetry, the ecstatic dream, the grand awakening 
from the earth-bound poverty of his daily life, 
had gone. He was once more only the humble 
slave, the faithful watch-dog, the devoted friend, 
the unselfish, loyal, and protecting brother, the in- 
corruptible lieutenant guarding the captain’s trea- 
sure; he was once more only brother Randolph, 
and the sudden, swift illumination passed as if it 
had never been. 

“Promise to give me back your trust and sis- 
terly love,” he said, tears in his eyes. 

“Yes,” said Stella, frankly. “I believe in you, 
Randolph, as I believe in the day, and I trust you 
as I trust my own soul.” 

“Thank you, and God bless you!” said Ran- 
dolph, lifting her pale thin hands to his lips, and 
kissing them as a devotee might have kissed the 
shrine of his god. 

But all this had not answered Stella’s latest 
questions, What was she to do? and, Where was 
she to go? 

When Randolph went back to Derwent Lodge, 
he found a telegram waiting for him there—a 
telegram which had exercised his aunt Cara great- 
ly, and made her as terrified as people who live 
in the country generally are made by these swift 
and mysterious messengers, He opened it, and 
found that the sender was Cyril Ponsonby; the 
place, London; the date, that very day. It was 
concise and peremptory, saying, simply, “Come 
up at once; you will find me at the club,” leaving 
him in a fog as to all the rest—why Cyril had 
come back so suddenly from India, why he want- 
ed to see him, Randolph, and what was to be the 
upshot of all this strange confusion. He could, 
however, only obey the summons of his friend; 
and without even sending a message to Stella, he 
flung his things into his portmanteau, and just 
caught the up train, without half a minute to 
spare. 

It was late when he got to London; but the 
club was still open, and mindful of his duty as 
lieutenant and friend, he drove straight to the 
rendezvous appointed. He found Cyril, with his 
hat over his eyes, sitting morbidly in the reading- 
room, pretending to be interested in the dullest 
newspaper on the table, and not seeing a word of 
what he looked at. 

“ At last!” said Cyril, drawing a deep breath, 
as Randolph entered. “God bless you, old fel- 
low! I knew that I could count on you.” 

“Tothe death,” said Randolph, below his breath. 
Aloud, he only answered, “Of course. What 
brings you over, old man?” then asked Pylades, 
looking wistfully at the grave, changed, melan- 
choly face of that once careless, happy boy. 

How the character of it had altered! How all 
the laughter had turned to stern decision, all the 
uselessness to grave intensity! How utterly the 
boy had died, and with what mournful power the 
man had risen from his ashes ! 

“Stella,” said Cyril. 

Randolph felt his own face grow pale, but he 
neither winced nor shrank. It was the hour of 
his ordeal, and he had to go through with it to 
the end. 

“Yes, and why ?” he answered, his light blue 
eyes raised straight and calm into his friend’s 
face. 

“ Both Ethel White and old Quigley have writ- 
ten to me,” said Cyril. “And both have told me 
to come home and see Stella. But I can not be- 
lieve any one as I believe in you, old fellow. You 
will tell me the truth. What is the truth, Ran? 
Does Stella still love me, or am I wanted by her 
friends merely as a.shelter against her father and 
his new wife? I know that Val Cowley is en- 
gaged to the Pennefather girl, so there is no truth 
in that report; but Iam sore, Ran, and suspicious, 
and do not see my way. LI loved that girl. God! 
yes, I loved her!” he said. 

He turned away his head, then crossed his arms 
on the table, and laid his face upon them, trem- 
bling. 

“And she loves you,” said Randolph, in a 
steady voice, laying his hand on Cyril’s shoulder. 
“She has never wavered, Cyril. When all sorts 
of reports came down, she stuck to you in public 
as well as in private, and refused to believe a 
word to your disfavor, Go down to her, old man. 
You will find her where you left her.” 

Not a chord in the clear voice shook, not a 
muscle of the honest face changed. His strong 
heart was braced to sacrifice, and the holocaust 
was offered up without failing or wavering. 

“Ts this true, Ran ?—God’s own truth ?” cried 
Cyril, lifting up his face. 

“True as the sun in the sky,” said Randolph. 
“There is no purer, lovelier soul in Christendom 
than Stella Branscombe—and she loves you.” 

Cyril held out his hand to his friend, and the 
two exchanged one of those silent pressures which 
mean more than words to men. 

“Thank you,” he said, simply. 
I have to thank you.” 

“No,” said Randolph, frankly; “you have to 
thank her alone. I love her as much as you do, 
Cyril; but she loves you only. And now good- 
by—you have no time to lose. The night-train 
will take you down in time for breakfast; and 
she is too good to be kept ry in suspense. 
Good-by, old fellow, and good luc 

“ But ‘you—when shall I see coo again ?” said 
Cyril, anxiously, 

A sad kind of smile came over Randolph's face. 


“T know that 
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“That is rather uncertain,” he said. “I am 
off to New Zealand by the next mail, and do not 
see my way back to England again just yet. But 
I must not keep you. Hurry up, and God bless 
you!” 

Once more the two young men clasped hands; 
and then Randolph Mackenzie passed out into 
the distance and the night, never more to cross 
the platforms of those lives which he had helped 
to bless at the expense of his own. 

Was it a good omen or a bad that Cyril should 
have chosen that very carriage over the window 
of which, more than a year ago now, he had 
scrawled, ‘out of the ve ry exuberance of his hap- 
piness and hope, “My Love! my Love!” How 
it thrilled him with a strange sense of presage 
when he first caught those graven words and re- 
membered all the glad folly of the hour! Was 
it the word of the past done with and dead? or 
was it the earnest of the future linking itself on 
to the past? Randolph had assured him of suc- 
cess, and Randolph never lied. It was surely for 
good—a prophecy of safety, an omen of success. 
Much as he had learned to doubt, little as he now 
suffered himself to hope or to trust, this time the 
old spirit conquered the new lessons; yes, it was 
an omen for good; and he fairly laughed aloud 
as he drew his diamond ring from his finger—her 
ring which he had not returned, and which until 
now had never left his hand—and scrawled a big 
Star in the corner of the pane. Then he added 
the date; and his voice went up like a prayer: 
“My Love! my Love!” 

The Branscombe family were at breakfast when 
he arrived at Rose Hill, just as on that bright May 
morning when the accepted lover, the glad son of 
the house, had come down to his own, full of that 
confident assurance which has gone past the stage 
of hope. Now, as then, he had sent on no word 
of warning, no avant-coureur, either of demand or 
prayer. He trusted all to the revelation of the 
moment, to the truth made manifest in the un- 
prepared confession of surprise. It was a risk 
in more ways than one, and thoughtless as to- 
ward Stella; but he did not wait to think; and 
so, without warning or previous notice, he came 
into the room, Jones opening the door and saying, 
“Mr. Ponsonby,” as if he had been here only yes- 
terday, and was fully expected to-day. 

Stella started to her feet, and turned to him, but 
without moving. She only said, in a breathless 
kind of way, 

“ Cyril, have you come at last ?” 

But one look into his eyes was enough. The 
sad face—bronzed, mournful, bearded, manly— 
was the face of the man who had loved her as 
a boy, and who loved her now as much as then. 
The honest eyes, less glad than they were a year 
ago, were still as frank and truthful, as candid, 
as sincere, and still the eyes of one who could 
neither lie nor feign. The hands held out to her 
—the arms which clasped her close to that throb- 
bing heart—ran with blood as warm and loyal as 
in the days gone by. The voice which said, “* My 
Love! my Love!” The lips which kissed hers, 
there in the sight of prim Hortensia, to whom 
only her own kisses were virtuous—of elegant 
Mr. Branscombe, to whom he was but an earth- 
worm and a clod—those lips were as loving as 
before, as faithful, as much herown, What need 
of explanation? Who wanted assurance? Ali 
was told and all was known. They loved each 
other now as they had loved each other then ; and 
the clouds which had risen between them were 
swept away forever when once the great sun-god 
of Love shone on them. The bonds which had 
been broken were re-united, and the checked 
fountain of joy sprang up from the barren sands 
where it had been lost—laughing in the sun as 
he rose. 

Mr. Branscombe looked at Hortensia for a lead. 
This Little Love had her hand on the silken rein, 
and the finest, smallest, most invisible but most 
inflexible silver hook was in the nostrils of this 
great autocrat. She looked back at him, under- 
standing his appeal, and taking in the whole sit- 
uation at a glance. 

“How glad I am!” she said, smiling, as she 
bent her head to his, and speaking in an audible 
whisper. ‘“ Dear Stella, she has deserved her hap- 
piness. This is the marriage of all others for 
her; and how wise she has been to see it! Don’t 
you think so, Precious Prince ?” 

“Yes, Little Love. I have always wished it, 
always desired it,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
graceful acquiescence, stately and jocund in one, 

He turned to Cyril, and just as in olden times 
held out two long white scented fingers, with their 
filbert-shaped nails so delicately pared and dain- 
tily polished. He did not even rise from his seat. 
The Son of the House was beyond these small 
formalities, and paternal familiarity was the bet- 
ter welcome. 

“ Ah, my Cyril, dear boy, good-morning,” he 
said, exactly as if he had seen him overnight, 
with no excitement, no surprise, no questioning 
as to how or why he had so suddenly appeared. 
“Jones, a plate for Mr. Ponsonby. What will 
you have, my dear boy? I can recommend those 
kidneys @ la Soubise ; and young appetites are 
generally sharp-set. By-the-way, first of all let 
me present you to Mrs. Branscombe, I think 
you knew her in olden days ?” 

“Yes,” said Cyril, shaking hands with Horten- 
sia ; but for the life of him he could not be cor- 
dial either to her or to her husband. 

“This is the only change you will find in your 
old home,” continued Mr. Branscombe, airily. 
“ All else just the same. Stella as good a girl as 
ever, and as devoted to you; I as much your 
friend, and as glad to see you as before; my wife 
your firm and constant champion: only a year 
has passed since last we met—a year which has 
left us all, I trust, with an added increment of 
wisdom, happiness, and health, Now, my dear 
boy, attack those kidneys while they are hot, else 
they will lose half their flavor; and Stella, my 
good child, pass your future husband the toast.” 

THE END, 
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“ BEFORE HIS LORDSHIP.” 


See {l)ustration on double page. 


My brave little laddie, my winsome wee treasure, 
So princely and noble the mien that you wear, 
Oh, what can I do, dear, to give you a pleasure, 
My own bonny boy, with whom none can compare? 
Shall I sing, shall I dance, shall I set my tongue 
tripping 
At eweet baby talk till you dimple with fun, 
And toss tiny hands as the nonsense keeps slipping 
And skipping like ripples that flash in the sun? 


You need but command, and I'll fly to obey you, 
For never was sovereign more fondly adored. 

In the finest of linen and lace I'll array you; 
There's a ring on your mite of a finger, my lord— 

A bright golden token that nothing shall harm you, 
And only the loving attend you; in sooth, 

A pledge that the merriest music shall charm you— 
I bought it to honor the first peeping tooth. 


And, pet, when your eyelids droop down like a flower 
O’erweighted with perfume, why, then, baby mine, 
The house shall be mute for your wee worship’s hour, 
A silence unvexed, when to sleep you incline; 
Not puss with her silken-soft footfall shall venture 
To play with the curtains or toy with the fan, 
Nor birdie trill once lest his daring I censure, 
And darken his cage—yes, my fair little man. 


O baby, my precious, they fear I will spoil you, 
They bid me be careful, nor foolishly weak ; 
But I pray every night that no ill may assoil you, 
And still what is best for my darling I'll seek— 
To foster the good, and with gentle endeavor, 
If naughtiness come, just to coax it away. 
I doubt, baby dear, if I’m wondrously clever, 
But I'll love you and please you, whatever they say. 


Complacent the little one laughs at her wooing, 
And beams his delight from the great easy-chair, 
And answers her tones with oracular cooing— 
A fashion as royal as babies are fair, 
Dominions may rock in the wildest confusion, 
And nations be shattered and war flags unfurled, 
But aye there's one eceptre that's waved in seclusion— 
The sceptre of helplessness governs the world, 


The strong and the beautiful, lofty and lowly, 
Alike in the palace and cottage they bow 
In homage intuitive unto the holy 
And trustful control on the baby’s pure brow. 
Small despots, dear tyrants, superlative treasures, 
Oh, what can we do for the kings of the race, 
Whose tenure of power frail infancy measures, 
Who reign till another is born in their place? 





{Begun in Harrer’s Bazaz No, 12, Vol. XIV.] 


WOMEN ARE STRANGE, 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
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**Les femmes sont ai étranges.”—ParLLERon, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
CONV ALESCENCE. 


Tue reader will thank us for not dwelling too 
long over the details of Clara Darrell’s illness, 
Suffice it to say that it was sharp and dangerous, 
but not a protracted malady, although getting 
back the strength was a process somewhat diffi- 
cult of accomplishment for Dr. Lambertson, who 
had once more taken the complete charge of his 
patient. 

Before a week had elapsed Clara Darrell was 
allowed to sit up in her room, and see, for a few 
minutes at a time, those friends who had been so- 
licitous concerning her, and here, at stated inter- 
vals and stated hours, there filed in, one by one, 
those in whom she was interested—whom she 
had loved, or feared, or distrusted, as the case 
might be—and all of whom were anxious to see 
her. They were the elements of her life, and had 
had their influence upon it for better or worse; 
and in the early days of her convalescence, and 
in her great weakness accompanying it, she re- 
garded them with a faint interest, as one might 
have done characters in a book or play, and hard- 
ly as if they were part and parcel of her world 
still. As her strength came slowly back, her in- 
terest in them became more acute, the complica- 
tions of the position began to re-assert themselves 
upon her mind, and trouble it, and the old worries 
rose again like ghosts that could not rest in their 
graves, It was her father whom she saw first, 
and greeted with a sad smile. He was very hum- 
ble and contrite, and nervous with fifty warnings 
from the doctor to recollect. He stopped only a 
few moments during the first interview, and seem- 
ed eager to be gone as soon as he had stepped 
into the room. 

“Don’t fret about anything, my child—don’t 
think I am opposed to anything,” he said, very 
hurriedly. “ You can do exactly as you like.” 

“T can return to the stage, then?” she asked, 
in mild surprise. 

“If you were strong enough to be Columbine 
in the pantomime this evening at Drury Lane, I 
should not object,” he said. “Only to see you 
strong again, Clara, is all I care about.” 

“You are very kind, dear dad,” answered his 
daughter. 

“Tt has been all my doings,” he added; “I 
have been a perfect brute. I did not consider 
everything.” 

“Ah! yes, you did,” she said. “I have only 
myself to blame for acting rashly and selfishly, 
and forgetting you. You are still at the hotel ?” 

“T am staying here.” 

“Staying—in this house?” inquired Clara, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, my dear. I bribed the landlady down 
stairs to vacate the parlors, where I am extremely 
comfortable, where— Don’t you fee! so well?” 
he asked, as his daughter stared at him intently, 
and changed color suddenly, 

“Yes, yes, I am just the same,” cried Clara; 
“but I am trying to remember something.” 
“Don’t try to do anything half so ridiculous,” 
implored the Colonel. “There, good-by for the 





present. I’m wearying you. I'll send Mrs. Mac- 
Alister up stairs, shall I?” 

“ If you will, please,” was the slow reply. 

After Mrs. MacAlister had seen Clara, and as- 
sured her there was not much chance of a meet- 
ing between husband and wife, with the wife a 
prisoner to one room at the top of the house, 
Clara rested in peace for that day. On the fol- 
lowing morning Mr. Harvey Grange, without a 
word of opposition from Colonel Darrell—whose 
permission had been most graciously accorded— 
was allowed to see Clara for exactly ten minutes 
by the Colonel’s big chronometer. Colonel Dar- 
rell waited for him to descend, and asked him 
into the front parlor. 

“You will understand, Mr. Archstone,” said 
the Colonel, “that I have made no concessions, 
no promises, no anything, by having permitted 
this interview between you and my daughter. I 
will take it for granted you are attached to my 
child, and I—I don’t want to be the implacable 
father of the play.” 

“Ah! but the implacable father always says, 
‘Bless you, my children !’ at the end of the piece, 
if you remember, Colonel,” said Ernest Archstone, 
quietly and suggestively. 

“TI don’t remember anything about the play- 
house. I haven’t been inside a theatre for— 
Oh yes, I have,” he said, recollecting his visit to 
the Gwynne; “ but I haven’t sat a play out for 
many long years.” 

“TI wish you would come and see me in the 
new piece, I should be glad of your opinion, 
Colonel,” 

“What good would it do you? And what’s 
my opinion worth to anybody ?” asked the Colonel. 

“There’s a difference of opinion in the press 
as to whether I am a great actor, or can really 
act at all,” said young Archstone, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘“ And you, coming fresh from India, 
as it were, would regard the whole matter impar- 
tially, and let me ‘ know myself.’ It is not as if 
you were a novice in dramatic matters; your old 
love and study of the stage would be of benefit 
to me.” 

“ How do you know? Who the devil has told 
you that I ever cared for anything of the kind ?” 
cried the Colonel. “Surely Clara—” 

“ Mrs. MacAlister was my informant,” Mr. Arch- 
stone said. “Only yesterday she said she could 
remember your passion for theatrical society— 
your intense interest in anything and everything 
which appertained to us.” 

“ She said that ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“She knows too much, then,” remarked the 
Colonel, sullenly. 

Ernest Archstone was extremely anxious to 
please the Colonel, and he saw with dismay that 
the officer’s face was shadowing, and his brow 
taking ugly furrows into it. 

“Tam aware that you have turned against us 
now, Colonel Darrell,” he said, very quickly; 
“that your prejudice against the actor extends 
now toa dislike of him who acts. Forgive my 
alluding to the theatre at all.” 

“ Say no more about it, sir,” said the Colonel, 
very thoughtful still, and not thinking of “ Har- 
vey Grange.” 

“My own father is the same,” continued the 
actor. “I should have known that there is no 
one more bitter against the play-house than he 
who has given it up for good. But is it just ?” 

“I do not want to argue the point, Mr. Arch- 
stone; I am not thinking about it,” said the Col- 
onel. 


“ My father married an actress—a Spanish lady 
—when he was in the States, many years ago. 
And yet he does not understand my passion for 
the great art I love so well,” said Ernest, 

“ Your father married an actress ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When he was very young, I suppose ?” 

“Not very young.” 

“ And your mother—where is she ?” 

“ Dead.” 


“You are quite sure of that ?” 

Young Archstone looked very much astonished ; 
for an instant there flitted across his mind the 
suspicion that Colonel Darrell might not be quite 
right in his head. 

“ My mother died some seven years since,” he 
answered. 

“ You remember her, then ?” 

“Perfectly. She was a good mother. My fa- 
ther has not been happy since her death,” he 
added, “He has had no reason to regret marry- 
ing an actress: she was always a good and faith- 
ful wife to him.” 

“She left the stage when she was married, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ah! Good-morning, Mr. Archstone.” 

“T may see Clara again ?” 

“ Yes—presently,” answered the Colonel ; “ but 
don’t come round half a dozen times a day, unless 
you wish to arouse my active opposition. And— 
tell your father you are coming.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T don’t want him tothink— Daman it!” and, 
without waiting to explain the reason for this 
burst of profanity, Colonel Darrell darted into 
his front parlor, and shut the door behind him ; 
whilst Harvey Grange, backing in dismay, plump- 
ed upon the feet of Mr. Splatterdash, who also 
burst into bad lan; on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and before he could muster up a sickly 
smile of recognition. 

“Oh! is that you, Splatterdash? I hope I 
haven’t hurt you ?” said young Archstone, politely. 

“ All right, sir; I shall be better in a minute,” 
was the reply of a short, foxy individual in shab- 
by garments and a brand-new hat, as he leaned 
against the door, and rubbed his left foot with 
his hand. “No one shall say after this that you’re 
a light comedian, Mr. Grange. Hat ha! See?” 

“Yes, I see the joke, such as it is,” answered 
the actor. 

“It is not a nice time for a joke,” said Splat- 





terdash, with a heavy sigh, “for I believe that 
benefit of mine will bring me to an early grave.” 

“What's the matter now ?” 

“ What’s the matter !” exclaimed Splatterdash, 
jumping about on the door-step now in his ex- 
citement, “Hanged if old Moses does not want 
the money for his gas before he lends me the 
house at all; and his own men are to be in the 
pay-boxes, and gord knows what. Ah! when a 
man’s down, keep him down; that’s the rule, sir. 
Stamp on him; stump him out; bowl him over. 
He’s been the support of half the theatrical world 
in his time; but never mind that. He’s done 
more for the education of the people in the high- 
er class of drama than any man who has hexisted 
yet; he’s done wonders for them. But he’s down, 
sir, Derry-down—very down, I should say.” 

Mr. Splatterdash had been in the public-house 
line before speculating in theatres, and had been 
always ignorant and fussy and boastful; but it 
was only of late days that he had become maud- 
lin, and a chronic nuisance at the bars of the 
various Strand restaurants, where myriads of his 
friends and acquaintances strove vainly to slake 
their thirsts—and his—between the hours of 3 
and 5 p.m. He was a man whom in the days of 
prosperity and many theatres Ernest Archstone 
had not known; but, for all that, he was enrolled 
for the man’s benefit, and had promised to play 
Romeo to Miss Galveston’s Juliet in the balcony 
scene, possibly as much for his own pleasure as 
for the satisfaction of Splatterdash’s committee 
and Splatterdash. Ernest was anxious to get 
away, and even to get his companion away, before 
the Colonel heard his maunderings. 

“ How’s Miss Galveston this morning ?” Splat- 
terdash said, suddenly and eagerly. “Will she 
play for me? Is there the ghost of a chance of 
her keeping Aer promise ?” 

“T can’t say. But she’s better.” 

“There’s a clear three weeks, She ought to 
pull round—anybody can pull round in three 
weeks,” said Splatterdash. “But if she don’t, I 
rely upon you, Grange, just the same.” 

“T shall not play if she declines,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“There’s not another Juliet on the stage, 
and—” 

“Oh, good gracious! Look here, now, Grange,” 
cried Splatterdash, bursting into tears, “ you’ll 
never throw a fellow over too.” 

“You shall not lose by my absence; but—” 

“Come and have a drink, and let us talk it 
over.” 

“Yes, let us talk it over.” 

And away went Mr. Splatterdash and “ Harvey 
Grange,” arm in arm, with the bronze features of 
Colonel Darrell glowering over the wire blind at 
them. 

“ Who's the old boy in the front parlor ?” ask- 
ed Splatterdash, as the actor raised his hat. 

“ Colonel Darrell.” 

“ By George! so itis. I should not have known 
him.” 

“You knew him once, then ?” 

“Oh yes—I should think I did. And he’s Clara 
Galveston’s father too,” he added. “ Why, she’ll 
never act for me now! It’s all up. I think, 
Grange, I shall drown myself this evening, if 
you'll not mention it to anybody at present.” 

“Rely upon my discretion.” 

“Thank you. And I think Ill have a little 
nip of warm brandy now—it’s a bitter day.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A NEW RESOLVE. 


Wuen Clara Darrell was pronounced out of 
danger, she grew not rapidly strong. We have 
already had occasion to assert there was much 
on her mind still, and this stood in the way of 
her advancement to her old health and spirits. 
With the return of her father to England had 
come complications and distress ; each seemed to 
have acted for the worst, and yet each had set 
about it with the best intentions. What was 
to come of it in the end, when she was well and 
strong, she did not know. Like many wiser folk 
than she, she did not see her way. Her visitors 
did her a little good; but then Kitty Westmin- 
ster was in high spirits again, and Ernest Arch- 
stone was allowed to see her twice a week, and 
this seemed a fair augury for the future, had not 
the Colonel’s face shadowed at the least hint of 
what might happen presently. The aunts were 
still at the hotel, tlent and firm women, biding 
their time, and resolved not to go back to Derby- 
shire till there was a clear understanding between 
them and their niece, and she should not misjudge 
them any more. Clara Darrell was not strong 
enough to encounter them yet, and the old disin- 
clination to face them seemed only gathering in 
force. She thought sometimes that she would 
be glad to see the lonely woman in the up-stairs 
room once more, but she had not expressed this 
wish even to Mrs. MacAlister. But the wish 
preyed upon her and troubled her. In the pure 
heart of the daughter there lay the self-reproach 
that she had gone disguised and unknown to her 
mother, and had seen her at her worst. What 
would happen, what would be the result of tell- 
ing her the truth, and that husband and daughter 
were in the same house with her? Might not the 
mother’s heart soften then? Might not she, Clara 
Darrell, be even the means of bringing her to a 
better and healthier frame of mind? At least it 
was the daughter’s duty to attempt it before she 
went away for good. A failure it was possible it 
might be—a terrible and sad failure—but it would 
forever be upon her conscience that she had not 
made the effort, should she remain supine and 
unacknowledged. Surely it was something more 
than chance which had brought three divided 
lives together under the same roof ?—lives that 
should have been Anit as one, and yet were as 
wide asunder as the 

One morning she surprised her father by re- 
verting to the subject. He had looked in after 
breakfast to inquire after her health before tak- 





ing his usual morning walk, and she suddenly 
“e him in this wise: 

“You remember speaking to me of my mo- 
ther, dad ?” she said. i 

“Yes, my dear, and I wish I had not,” he re- 
plied. “It was a great mistake of mine, and 
added to the excitement of that unfortunate day. 
I am a dreadful blunderer, I am afraid,” he add- 
ed, with a sigh, 

“Can you tell me what became of her ?” 

“T have never taken the trouble to inquire,” 
he answered; “she was not worth inquiring aft- 
er, Clara, What woman is who—” 

“In God’s name, sir, remember she is my mo- 
ther,” exclaimed Clara Darrell, with such sudden 
excitement displaying itself that the Colonel’s 
eyes distended and his lower jaw dropped a little 
in his bewilderment. 

“Tf—if all this has excited you too much,” 
stammered the Colonel, after a pause, “it would 
have been better that I had not told you of this 
mother.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” the daughter an- 
swered, 

“Tt is bringing a woman back from the dead ; 
but there, there”—seeing his daughter flinch again 
— do not let us talk of her. at is the use ?” 

“ Ah! what is the use?” she echoed back. 

But the mother was none the less on the mind 
of the daughter, although dismissed as a subject 
for discussion for that day. 

“T must see her again,” she said to Mrs, MacAl- 
ister; “‘I must tell her who I am.” 

“TI don’t see the necessity,” answered Mrs. 
MacAlister, very thoughtfully. 

“She has not had a fair chance to prove she is 
a mother to me,” said Clara, “I would be very 
glad to hear her say she is sorry for her past life, 
and for the blight she cast on Ais.” 

“Your father’s ?” asked Mrs. MacAlister. 

“ Yes.” 

“Don’t you think in the few years since we 
have been together here she would have said as 
much to me?” 

“ No.” 

“She might deceive you by a false display of 
sentiment—by an affectation of regret,” said Mrs. 
MacAlister; “and you might side with the mo- 
ther in lieu of the father.” 

“No, that is not likely.” 

“Tt would under any circumstances be a bad 
exchange,” said the old actress, “even under the 
circumstances of her penitence.” 

“Do you think, then—” 

“ Oh, do not misunderstand me,” said Mrs. Mac- 
Alister ; “I have not tried to think about it much. 
I do not profess to have fathomed all the depths 
of your mother’s character, Clara ; she is strange, 
certainly.” 

“T will see her again,” said Clara; “ would not 
you?” 

“T will not offer any advice on the subject,” 
Mrs. MacAlister answered, very cautiously, “save 
this: take your time, and think the matter seri- 
ously over. It is an important step, and you are 
not strong enough to undertake the task yet.” 

“T am not getting strong, because of this un- 
certainty,” said Clara. “I feel I may be an agent 
for good here; that something I may say or do— 
that she may say or do—may change the whole 
tenor of her life.” 

“Or yours ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Or your father’s ?” 

“That may be even possible.” 

“] will tell you one thing. You need not dream 
of any reconciliation between them. That would 
be romance and sheer waste of time,” said Mrs. 
MacAlister. 

Clara sighed heavily. 

“T do not dream of that,” Clara replied ; “ but 
my father might say one day, ‘Tell her I forgive 
her.’ Would not that be some consolation to 
her?” 

“ Nothing consoles her now but—” 

“ But what?” asked Clara, eagerly, as Mrs. Mac- 
Alister came to a full stop. 

“ But brandy and water,” was the hard reply. 

“Oh, you are cruel; you do not like my mo- 
ther; you do not sympathize with me.” 

“T am afraid of you a little,” was the evasive 
answer, “and of the result of the experiment a 

eat deal.” 

“And you would not make an effort in my 
place, then ?” 

Mrs, MacAlister thought deeply for an instant 
again, and then proved herself as strange a wo- 
man as her listener—as all the rest of her sex, 
shall we say, remembering our head-line? 

“Yes, I would,” she answered. 

“My dear, inconsistent, true-hearted old friend!” 
cried Clara, embracing her. 

“Tn your place, because it is your duty, child,” 
said Mrs, MacAlister ; “ not that I have great faith 
in the experiment, and am not prepared to croak 
forth a few more harsh warnings.” 

“T will go to her.” 

“Yes, yes—when you are strong.” 

“T am going at the first opportunity.” 

Mrs. MacAlister regarded her with no small 
dismay. She had had experience of Clara Dar- 
rell’s impulses before; she knew how prone our 
heroine was to act quickly, and without much 
heed to the consequences that might ensue ; but 
she had not looked for action so thoroughly de- 
cisive in so weak a woman. 

“My dear, you will remember it was the last 
interview with your mother which made you ill,” 
she said. ; 

“This will make me strong, I am confident. 
I have . mission yy fulfill.” 

“ And failing in it?” 

“T shall be no worse,” was the reply. “I 
shall howe Gin. She Sew, Wad G0 vesigned to the 
resu 


“You are of this 2” 
* Qui py 


“T wish I was,” said Mrs. MacAlister, dryly. 
“T shall be very brief —I shall tell her the 
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whole truth very plainly, and in a few words. I 
shall tell her when she is alone,” added Clara, 
meaningly. 

“My dear, I would not be a party to the inter- 
view for the world,” said Mrs. MacAlister, as she 
went away to reflect upon the Galveston experi- 
ment, She wondered when it would take place, 

bly in the evening, after Clara Dar- 
rell had arranged her plans, or rehearsed, per- 
haps, being a born actress, some neat little set 
speech that should strike home to a heart of 
complex material. 

But Clara Darrell had no particular plan of 
action in her mind, and no speech to make. She 
wanted to know the whole truth, and to face 
the truth. That was all, and it was probable 
that she would not give way again. 

As Mrs. MacAlister passed into the drawing- 
room, Clara walked slowly and quietly up stairs, 
astonished that her bosom did not flutter any 
more rapidly, and that she felt so methodical and 
business-like over this new crisis. She did not 
even knock at the door of the front room, but 
turned the handle of the door and entered, as if 
the place were home—as it might have been— 
and ceremony were superfluous. 

Mrs. Cuthbert was as she had left her last; it 
was the same figure, worn and wasted and rouged, 
with the play-books heaped about the table, and 
the brandy and water within easy reach of the 
hand. The invalid elevated her eyebrows with 
surprise as her visitor came toward her. 

“Miss Galveston,” she said, coldly and languid- 
ly. “Dear me,I had no idea you were going to 
honor me this morning with a visit. Mrs, MacAl- 
ister did not tell me anything about it.” 

“T have been ill, and staying here since I saw 
you last,” Clara began. 

“T did not know it. «Mrs. MacAlister is sly, 
and tells me nothing of what is going on in this 
house. Not fever, I hope?” she asked, a little 
anxiously, 

“Unless it was brain-fever—no.” 

“Sit down, then, Miss Galveston.” 

“My name is not Galveston,” said Clara, ad- 
vancing more closely to her mother. “I have 
come to tell you that my name is Darrell, and I 
am your daughter Clara!” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER VIL 
LA JOCONDE, 


“T qarnk this must be the picture; the puz- 
zling smile is certainly there. I wish I had a 
catalogue.” 

Saying these words, unconsciously half aloud, 
the speaker stepped back from the line, and put 
herself into the best position for studying a cer- 
tain picture in one of the great galleries of the 
Louvre. She offered no unattractive spectacle 
herself, as she fell to such perusal of the enig- 
matical canvas as rendered her oblivious of all 
beside. Even a critical Frenchman might have 
pardoned her tall stature for the sake of the 
grace with which she carried herself, and even a 
fashionable Frenchwoman might have forgiven 
her English mourning bonnet for the sake of the 
chestnut hair that it could not hide, and the eyes 
and complexion with which its rigid cumbersome- 
ness went soill. Clear gray dark-lashed eyes they 
were, and the changing color was like that of a 
tea-rose. 

One would not have hesitated to apply that 
much-misused word “ beautiful” to the English 
girl, who was perfectly unembarrassed under cir- 
cumstances which would have been impossible 
to a French girl—those of a visit quite by her- 
self to a public picture-gallery—if it had not 
been for one contradiction in her face, which not 
only marred it, but produced on close observers a 
painful impression, That face was not happy ; 
the forehead was crossed by a line which should 
not have been there for years to come, and the 
gray eyes were too grave; it was like a fair land- 
scape lacking sunlight. The girl stood looking 
at the picture, without the least consciousness 
that anybody was looking at her, but she was 
closely observed by a young man, who had been 
lounging idly upon one of the green velvet bench- 
es, and who had apparently found it very slow 
occupation, until the unmistakably English face 
of the young lady attracted his attention. After 
a long, steady, but not impertinent observation of 
her, he glanced round in search of her escort, “a 
brother, or a mother, or somebody,” as he said to 
himself, but there was no one near who answered 
the description. It was a bright cold day in Jan- 
uary, and the Louvre was nearly empty; two or 
three “blouses,” a group of German students, 
and a bonne with a baby were the only occupants 
of the gallery at that moment besides the English 
girl and the young man, whose nationality was not 
80 plainly discernible. He was good-looking, and 
about twenty-five; he had a pleasant smile, dark 
eyes, white teeth, a pale complexion, and mus- 
taches—much lighter than his hair—which ap- 
parently occupied a good deal of his attention. 
He was well, but not too well, dressed, and his 
careless ease of movement denoted that he be- 
longed to the class that has been called “ clothes- 
wearing.” He had the look of a man who had 
seen a good deal of the world, and enjoyed it, and 
who, if it had not treated him altogether well, had 
borne any buffets of Fate with cheerfulness, if 
not levity. A few minutes before, he had been 
looking over certain entries in a natty note-book, 
but he shut the book up, and put it back in his 
breast pocket, after his first glance at the English 
girl. From her face he looked toward the — 
she was studying so closely, recognized it, saw 





that she was not sure about it, and going up to 
her, said, in a quietly respectful tone : 

“Can I be of any use to you? I see you have 
not a catalogue. That picture is a particularly 
famous one. It is La Joconde.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the English girl “TI 
have been looking for La Joconde, and this was 
the only picture I could find that seemed to an- 
swer the description.” 

With a gracious bend of her head to him, she 
turned once more to the picture. 

“Does it puzzle you so very much ?” he ven- 
tured to ask her. “Do you think there is really 
any such great mystery in it? If it had been 
hung in an English gallery, and simply called 
Laughter, or The Smile, should we have seen any- 
thing in it beyond a wonderfully successful rep- 
resentation of a smile lighting up the face of a 
woman who would have been handsomer if the 
painter had given her larger eyes? Don’t you 
think the ‘ mystery,’ the surmise of a triumphant 
crime or a diabolical intention, may be an inven- 
tion of the critics, and may never have had any 
existence in the mind of the artist ?” 

He had strung those sentences together with 
intention. If she heard him to the end, it would 
be that she had not taken fright at the bold- 
ness of a stranger, and he could look at her 
while he uttered them without offense. To his 
mind she was exceedingly beautiful. It had oc- 
curred to him on former occasions to believe that 
he had never beheld so lovely a face, and then to 
be struck by some other, which put the former 
into the background of his fancy; but he thought 
this time he really was looking at the purest, 
fairest, sweetest face he had ever yet seen, and 
he wanted to go on looking at it. She had taken 
no fright, and she answered him as readily as if 
they had been formally introduced to each other 
under the most correct auspices, 

“T should not have ventured to think so, even 
if it had occurred tome. I do not know enough 
to think my own thoughts about pictures. The 
people who study them and write about them 
must know best. I was looking into this for 
what I was told there was in it.” 

“ A very submissive attitude of mind,” said he, 
venturing a little farther, and noting with grow- 
ing admiration the deepening of the tea-rose tinge 
in the girl’s cheek, “and one which will insure 
you more enjoyment of the picture than most 
people obtain. Have you found what you were 
told to look for in La Joconde ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, gravely. “I can not 
agree with you that there is only a smile or a 
laugh in that picture. I am sure the painter had 
a story in his mind, and that it was about that 
woman. Just look.” She pointed to the picture. 
“The very air of it is full of triumph.” 

“Innocent or guilty triumph ?” 

“ Ah, that Ido not know, One might make so 
many stories for that picture, and they might be 
so different, and still that woman be the centre 
of them all.” 

“ Are you given to making stories ?” 

“Yes, in my mind.” 

She moved on a few steps, and looked at an- 
other picture. He ventured a little farther. 

“Have you seen much of the gallery? Of 
course you are aware that it closes at four o’clock?” 

“T did not know. I have not seen much. I 
am afraid my ideas were very vague; I had read 
about the Wreck of the Medusa, the great Mu- 
rillo, and La Joconde, and I have not found out 
the Murillo.” 

He looked at his watch—half past three; if 
he managed it cleverly he might have half an 
hour in which to look at that lovely face, and find 
out before the end of it who its owner was, 

“You have very little time left; the Murillo is 
not to be seen in a hurry. It is my favorite of 
the whole collection—indeed, I may say, of all 
the pictures in Europe, so far as my knowledge 
of them goes. If you will allow me, I will take 
you to it at once.” 

“Thank you,” said she, without any embar- 
rassment; “it is very kind of you. I may not 
be able to come here again; though I hope to do 
80 many times.” 

He judiciously said nothing at all until he had 
conducted her into the presence of the picture 
of pictures, the Immaculate Conception, by Mu- 
rillo; and then he watched for the beam of in- 
telligent delight in her face; for he was a man 
of some refi t and complet of taste, 
and he liked the combination of intelligence with 
female beauty. The beam flashed out and illu- 
minated the grave features, and the deep-drawn 
breath told how the divine splendor of the hea- 
venly scene had dawned upon the beholder. The 
individual in whose company one experiences 
such a sensation for the first time ceases to be a 
stranger. When she turned her face upon him, 
tears stood in her eyes. 

“Ts it as beautiful as you expected ?” he said, 
softly, “There is nothing like it.” 

“T could not have expected, for I could not 
have imagined anything like it,” she returned ; 
“it is not a picture only, it is a revelation to me. 
I shall never forget my first sight of it so long as 
I live.” 

He led her to a little distance, he placed her at 
the various points of view, he made her observe 
separately the wonderful heads of the angels of 
young children, in a beatified crowd about the 
woman crowned with the stars and soaring to- 
ward them; he told her briefly the story of the 
picture, and its acquisition by France, and when 
it was perilously near the fatal four, and the 
harsh voice of the gardien, with its grating au- 
thoritative announcement, made itself heard in 
the gallery, he touched her gently on the arm. 
She started, and said, “ Oh, must we go ?” 

A most re-assuring little pronoun. He acted 
on its encouragement, walking by her side down 
to the great Court of the Louvre. They had 
spoken little after they left the presence of 
the Murillo, but that little had been judiciously 
apportioned by him, He had contrived to learn 








that she feared she might have to leave Paris in 
two or three days from the present; but that if 
certain possible circumstances intervened to pre- 
vent her departure, she would avail herself of 
them to revisit the Louvre. 

“ And I must come early next time,” she said, 
with an innocent frankness which it would have 
been impossible for the most evil-minded of men 
to misinterpret ; “it is useless to try to see such 
pictures as these in two or three hours only. 
The gallery is open quite early, is it not ?” 

“ At ten every day except Monday.” 

“ And this is Saturday. I shall know by Mon- 
day whether I shall be in Paris for another month 
or not.” 

They were at the entrance of the Grand Court 
of the Louvre, and though the sun was shining, a 
sharp rattling hail-shower was in progress, He 
called a carriage, put her into it, blessing the 
chance, and having handed her the driver’s tick- 
et, and received her grave, courteous, unembar- 
rassed thanks, asked her if he should tell the 
man where to drive to, 

“Tf you please,” she answered, and named a 
number in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. As 
he lost sight of her, he stood, still hat in hand, 
on the pavement, repeating the number in the 
Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and asking him- 
self, “ Who on earth can she be?” 

The reason why she had not bought a catalogue 
of the pictures in the Musée du Louvre was the 
very prosaic one that she had gone out without 
any money, and so had not the indispensable franc 
for the purchase. When she reached her des- 
tination she had to ask the concierge to pay her 
carriage fare, and the circumstance produced a 
repetition of the remarks that had more than 
once been made in the concierge’s lodge. For 
people of their class Jules Devrient and his wife 
were not especially censorious or ill-natured, but 
they despised and hated all foreigners—the Ger- 
man foreigner stood in the first rank, the English 
foreigner in the second—and the English family 
to whom the very stylish, pretty, and expensive 
house of their propriétaire had been let for the 
winter and early spring months had not concili- 
ated the prejudices of Jules Devrient and his 
wife. English people who did not think any- 
thing too good for them, and went on as if they 
did not see others who were quite as good as 
themselves; English people who had a sort of 
amused way of regarding the affairs and the gov- 
ernment of the republic—ah, yes, Jules and his 
wife lived in the concierge’s lodge, but they knew 
all about these insularies in the salon—as if the 
whole thing were a spectacle, or something funny 
in a book, and there was nothing real or respect- 
able outside the fogs and the temples of the Ta- 
mise. The imperturbable superiority of these Eng- 
lish, to whom other people’s liberty, fraternity, 
and equality did not matter in the very least, 
and who never conceived the notion that any- 
body could be fraternal and equal with them, ex- 
asperated Jules and his wife, who had nothing 
whatever to do with them, and toward whom 
their conduct was perfectly equitable, And then 
the young lady! The pretty young lady, with 
the frightfully ill-made gowns, and the heavy 
black bonnets, and the deep mourning that was 
not deep mourning at all, but only a hideous 
mixture such as none but those English would 
think of. 

“Hold!” says Madame Devrient to her hus- 
band, who is busy with his accounts, but tempers 
his labors by copious pinches of snuff; “ there 
it is again! To go out alone, to come in alone, 
is that as it ought to be? Mon Dieu! are they 
canailles, these English, to bring up their demoi- 
selle like that ?” 

“Their demoiselle! She isn’t their demoiselle ; 
if she was, it would be another story. She’s no- 
body’s demoiselle; she’s an orphan, and lives on 
charity, like thousands of those English. And 
madame does not like her.” 

“To whom do you say it?” Madame Devrient 
had her big white Persian cat Zamore in her 
lap now, and was smoothing his white fur with 
an unspeakably tender touch, which contrasted 
strangely with the hardness of her tight mouth, 
and the avariciousness of her shallow, keen black 
eyes. “Of course I knew she was not her daugh- 
ter, but I supposed her of some kin to them, Ma- 
dame not like her! Ah, but no! that she does 
not. Still, it is not decent, and what would the 
great ladies of the Faubourg say, if they knew 
that madame neglected her like this ?” 

With a highly disrespectful qualification of the 
great ladies of the Faubourg, by no means to be 
reproduced, Jules Devrient signified his belief 
that they would not care—“if the demoiselle 
was nobody; why should they? They were ca- 
nailles; these English were canailles. There! 
let there be an end of it.” And he inscribed 
two francs eighty in his book as the carriage 
fare he had paid for the demoiselle, making only 
fifteen centimes on the transaction. 

The English lodgers were going out that even- 
ing, and there was company in the lodge of the 
concierge—the sister and the niece of Madame 
Devrient. In her niece, whose name was Delphine 
Moreau, Madame Devrient, who had no daughter, 
took a kind of vicariously maternal pride. The 
Moreaus were also of the concierge class, but of 
the slinking and servile order, a shade more dan- 
gerous and less trustworthy than that to which 
the Devrients belonged. Delphine, their daugh- 
ter, was a handsome, bold-eyed, black -browed 
girl, with a true Parisian’s love of money and 
thirst for pleasure, and with no better chance of 
escaping from drudgery and gratifying either pas- 
sion than the chance of getting a maid’s place in 
a good family, if she should be restrained by cir- 
cumstances and good fortune from seeking their 
gratification in illicit ways. The girl was well 
guarded; there was just ground for the compla- 
cency with which her aunt, having emptied her 
budget of ip about the lodgers, observed that 
those English, who thought so much of them- 
selves, were in truth all that was shameful ; their 





demoiselle was neglected in an odious way, while 
Delphine had never gone to the end of the street 
alone. A quick flash of impatience and resent- 
ment from Deiphine’s black eyes had just em- 
phasized this true statement when a carriage 
drove up, and the English family got into it. 
Madame Moreau and her daughter admired the 
lady; the lights gave them a good view of her 
handsome face, her rich fur mantle, the bouquet 
of hot-house flowers that lay on her knees, the 
diamonds in her hair. They had a less perfect 
view of the gentleman, but he was not so inter- 
esting, and they had just heard he was a sufferer 
from gout. 

And the demoiselle—was she leftalone? Did 
she never go out with them? Never in the even- 
ings; occasionally, in the morning, in the car- 
riage with monsieur; hardly ever with madame. 
It must be lonely for her if there was no one else. 
There was no one else, and it was lonely. Del- 
phine had her private thoughts; they were to the 
effect that if the young lady could get so much 
liberty as her aunt talked of with horror, it was 
not likely to be lonely liberty. There was a lit- 
tle card-playing, and a little hot wine, and the 
family party at the concierge’s lodge was about to 
break up, when the bell clicked loudly, and a gen- 
tleman in evening clothes, but wearing a warm 
overcoat, presented himself and asked for the 
English lodgers, He was a good-looking gentle- 
man about twenty-five, with dark eyes, white 
teeth, and well-trimmed mustache. 

It was Madame Devrient who answered his in- 
quiries, and with unusual good-humor. Monsieur 
and madame were gone out. The inquirer had 
deceived himself; he had believed it was ma- 
dame’s evening for receiving. No; madame had 
at present relinquished her evenings; no doubt 
she would regret that she had not seen monsieur, 
who would probably leave his name. No, he 
would call again. Mademoiselle, was she out 
also? He put the question naturally enough, but 
Delphine’s sharp intelligence detected some un- 
certainty in the tone of it, and she kept her steady 
black eyes fixed upon him while her aunt answer- 
ed that mademoiselle was at home. He made his 
bow “like a Frenchman,” as the women remark- 
ed, and retired with the question, “ Who on earth 
can she be?” a little nearer its solution, but still 
unsolved. 

In the mean time, Helen Rhodes, in the soli- 
tude to which she was well accustomed, was 
thinking of the events of the day, of the wonders 
of art which she had seen, of the strange feel- 
ings they had awakened in her, and which she 
must keep entirely to herself, lest they should be 
met with either ridicule or condemnation, and of 
the kind and gentle stranger who had come to 
her aid so politely. She was busy with the re- 
pair of some articles of her simple wardrobe, and 
her needle moved quickly to her thoughts. She 
should never forget that day; on the whole, it 
was the happiest in her calendar since her father 
died. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Mase.tie.—The round waist with apron front and 
box-pleated back will be worn again in the summer. 
A widow begins to visit generally in one year after 
the death of her husband. 

Mrs. L. D. B.—Get either black cashmere or gray 
Cheviot, and make a hunting jacket like that described 
lately in the Bazar, and wear it with both of your 
gray skirts. We do not reply by mail to inquiries 
about dress. 

Kate E.—Your money has been returned. Make a 
black bunting (for an old lady), with a round waist 
and full round skirt merely stitched on the edges. 
Six yards will be enough. For the black silk, have a 
basque and demi-trained skirt, with a long over-skirt 
very slightly draped. Fourteen or fifteen yards will 
answer for this dress. 

Honesty.—Black costumes are very largely import- 
ed, made of grenadine, Surah, and wool goods; still, 
the colored dresses are in the majority. Fewer ladies 
will confine themselves to all black this season than 
formerly. 

D. L. M.—Lighter purple Surah or brocade, with 
gathered ruffles of black Spanish lace, will trim pur- 
ple dresses. 

Ditxmma.—Put two breadths of pleated silk in the 


_ lower part of the middle seam of a train to make a 


fan, or else pleat it beneath, all the way across full 
straight breadths. The Bazar publishes a cut pattern 
of a train buttoned on a short skirt that gives a pretty 
fan effect. 

Borunta.—If you want your black cashmere dress 
very gay, use the bayadere-striped wool for trimming 
it, and make by any of the cut patterns illustrated in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. XIV. 

Jutia G. M.—Make puffed muslin sleeves to your 
lace jacket, and add full demi-trained back breadths 
to the skirt, having the lace front as an apron. Geta 
soft Surah sash, either white or ombré pink to red, 
or else bronze green shades, with smaller bows of the 
same. 

Youne Lapy.—You can not find a prettier design 
for your pale blue nuns’ veiling than the Grecian Po- 
lonaise and Trimmed Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. XIV. 

Maxzion,—Get some rather large black and white 
plaid silk or Surah to combine with your striped 
black and white silk, and make it by the Grecian Po- 
lonaise and Trimmed Skirt pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 15, Vol. XIV. If you like to use black Spanish lace 
on the waist, over-skirt, and on the pleated flounces, 
it will add to its beauty. 

Nannre.—You should get some striped gray wool to 
combine with your pongee by pattern of Bayadere 
dress shown in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XIV. We know of 
no harmless nostrums for bleaching the hair or for 
darkening the eyebrows. 

8. O. N.—Get some Surah satin, either black, pale 
blue, or green, to put with your hair-striped silk. Get 
striped silk and wool to combine with plain black 
cashmere, and make by directions given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 11 and 12, Vol. XIV. 

I.iovo1s.—White or écru scrim curtains trimmed 
with antique lace and insertion are suitable for your 
windows, and may be even plainer, without insertion 
or lace. Two breadths of scrim, at about 30 centa a 
yard, will answer for each window. String them on a 
rod with rings, and do not have a cornice. 
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CLOVER DESIGN FOR BUREAU OR TABLE SCARFS, SHELF COVERS, ETC_—CREWEL-WORK.—From tae New York Decorative Arr Socrety.—[See Pace 833.] 





CLOVER DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 832. 
OR a crash or linen 
bureau-cover, or table 
scarf or shelf cover, our 
pattern of clover blos- 
soms and leaves, from 
the New York Decora- 
tive Art Society, is well 
suited. Its effect is very 
light and graceful, and 
with the clover blossoms 
nicely worked and shaded 
—and they need to be es- 
pecially well done to give 
them the natural round 
look—it is one of the 
prettiest of designs for 
its purpose. The colors 
are very effective on 
white linen, but are par- 
ticularly pretty on un- 
bleached or cream white 
goods, and are so unde- 
cided that they go well 
with any other hues that 
may be in the room with 
them. The border may 
be used across the ends 
of the cover, and the 
spray worked at irregu- 
lar distances through the 
centre. Or the border 
may be carried up one or 
both sides, with the spray 
at the end; or the bor- 
der may be used only 
across the end. The em- 
broidery in such work is 
usually far enough from 
the edge to admit of 
fringing the material for 
the finish. Heavy linen 
lace is sometimes used 
instead of fringe; but it 
is not so suitable on thick 
stuffs like crash. If a 
cover be made, as it some- 
times is, of fine linen, lace 
makes a very ornament- 
altrimming. The clover 
pattern is worked in crew- 
el stitch, A cover of 
linen or crash, with the 
stamped pattern begun, 
and materials to finish, 
can be purchased for four 
dollars from the Decora- 
tive Art Society. 


CHENILLE EM- 
BROIDERY ON 
SATIN. 

B tge style of embroid- 

ery possesses the 
great advantage of being 
very easily and quickly 
worked, and produces an 
exceedingly handsome ef- 
fect, which in reality even 
surpasses in brilliancy of 
tints and refined appear- 
ance our reproduction in 
color printing. The de- 
signs are mere 
in outline in 
nille, and as the beauty 
of the work depends en- 
tirely upon the choice of 
colors for suitable flower 
groups, arranged in a con- 
ventional style, it affords 
great scope for the exer- 
cise of artistic taste, and 
does not necessitate a la- 
borious amount of work. 
The following directions 
may he of _ service. 
Thread a needle with che- 
nille; make a knot, and 
bring the needle through, 
in the usual manner, from 
the wrong side to the 
right, exactly on the line 
of design—for instance, 
beginning to work at the 
bottom of aleaf. Thread 
another fine needle with 
one thread of filoselle, ex- 
actly to match the che- 
nille in color. Make a 
knot, and bring the filo- 
selle needle through, from 
the wrong side to the 
right, inserting the nee- 
dle on the line of design 
a quarter of an inch from 
the point where the nee- 
dle threaded with che- 
nille has been inserted 
before. Place the che- 
nille along the line of de- 
sign; let the filoselle fall 
right across the chenille ; 
insert the filoselle needle 
quite close to the point 
where you have brought 
it through, or even in the 
same hole. Be careful to 
see that the filoselle has 
crossed the chenille, and 
draw the needle down 
from the right side to 
the wrong. This stitch 
is called couching in 
church embroidery. Con- 
tinue the whole of the 
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work in the same man- 
ner, fastening the chenille 
carefully along the line 
of design, by sewing it 
down in the manner de- 
scribed, with filoselle to 
match the color of the 
chenille you are laying 
on. In working a curve 
or round, take the filoselle 
stitches very closely to- 
gether; and in turning a 
sharp point take two filo- 
selle stitches in the same 
place, exactly at the an- 
gle. This will enable you 
to follow the design quite 
accurately. The filoselle 
stitches will not show in 
the least when outlining 
in chenille. 


DAGMAR’S CROSS. 
IPHE first question ask- 

ed of a stranger at 
Copenhagen is, “ Have you 
seen Dagmar’s cross?” 
This remarkable speci- 
men of the skill of the 
Byzantine jeweller was 
found in the tomb of the 
sainted queen when it 
was opened in the seven- 
teenth century, and is 
now preserved in the 
Northern Museum of An- 
tiquities. It is about an 
inch and a quarter in 
length by an inch in 
breadth, and attached by 
two small bands to a ring 
by which it was origi- 
nally connected with a 
necklace. The cross is 
hollow, and is supposed 
to contain relics. LKither 
a religious regard for the 
memory of Queen Dag- 
mar or a fear of injuring 
the cross has prevented 
it from being opened. 
The two sides are form- 
ed of enamel. On one 
side is the figure of the 
Saviour on the cross, on 
a blue ground; the fig- 
ure is admirably done, 
and the face is clear and 
transparent. On the re- 
verse are five figures in en- 
amel, representing Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin, St. 
John Baptist, St. Basil, 
and St. Chrysostom, with 
the names in Greek char- 
acters under each figure. 

A fac-simile of this 
cross was presented by 
King Frederick to the 
Princess of Wales, the 
cavity for relies being fill- 
ed with a fragment of 
the True Cross and a 
shred of the shroud of 
St. Canute. 

A fac-simile, the exe- 
cution of which is so per- 
fect that it can s 
be distinguished from the 
original, is the favorite 
jewel of the Czarina. She 
almost invariably wears 
it, and believes, like the 
Danes, that it brings good 
fortune. 


DRAWING-ROOM 
PETS. 


- OVE me, love my 

L dog,” is surely a 
sentiment which, even 
without hurting the feel- 
ings of one’s best friend, 
might be considered as 
obsolete. Not so, how- 
ever. Who does not know 
the house, whether man- 
sion or villa, and the dogs 
tolerated therein, from 
the tiny toy terrier or 
King Charles (who con 
tents himself with a 
sharp, ill-tempered, over- 
fed bark at the entrance 
of strangers) to the well- 
brushed Pomeranian or 
rough Dandy Dinmont 
(well named for the 
amount of din he is ca 
pable of favoring the 
company with), whose 
suspicious sniffs and 
snarls may cause the 
stoutest heart to trem- 
ble? Who has not expe 
rienced the insulted feel- 
ing of being requested to 
kiss the top of “dear 
Flossy’s” soft head; or 
the sinking at heart with 
which one is called upon, 
from some pleasant ¢éfe- 
a-téte or book, to witness 
and admire the tricks of 
Dandy or Din, the row 
ensuing on this exhibition 
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being sufficient to end all present peace, and put 
an effectual stop to any conversation, rational or 
sentimental ? 

Picture to yourself a brightly lighted room fill- 
ed with well-dressed guests, myself a débutante 
at her first dinner party, in all the glories of ap- 
parel suiting so solemn an occasion. A mania 
seizes our host; he wishes to show off his dogs, 
and here, obedient to whistle and call, helter- 
skelter they all tumble in. 

Where can one save one’s self and one’s fresh 
muslin from obtrusive paws? It is too late; the 
mud on Punch has already doomed mine to the 
wash-tub, and I may as well appear polite, and, 
resigned to circumstances, smile as graciously as 
I am able when appealed to for interest in the 
hubbub that ensues, and the discussion on points 
of merit in the various pets. 

Only remember, dogs are like children: give 
them an inch, and they will take an ell. The 
old adage, which, if not in the exact words of the 
wise man, bears much the same meaning— 

Be they man or be they maid, 

Whip ‘em and wollop ’em, Solomon said— 
may be equally applied to the canine tribe. I 
Heaven’s name, let the beasts be kept in their 
right place, though it is not, after all, so much 
the dogs as their owners who are to blame. Al- 
low them to remain the intelligent out-door com- 
panions of man, and do not introduce them as a 
pest into his in-door life, for which position they 
were never intended. 


5 





WORTH A T TENDING T0 AT ONCE. 

Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—{Adv.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NERVE FOOD. 


I do certainly consider that it not only acts as a 
tonic to the nervous system, but as a f 
—{Adv.] Springfield, IL. R. 8S. Mutter, M.D. 





MARIE ROZE. 
Messrs. Wa. B. Riker & Son: Everett House. 
Genilemen,—-After using your American Face 
Powder for nearly six months, I have much pleas- 
ure in stating that as a toilet article it is unsur- 
passed.—{ Com. ] Marie Rozz. 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Ruesian, Roman, and all 
re Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 

Waters, etc., are employed, Send for Circular.—[Adv.]} 








Hanrorn’s None Such Baking Powder is free from 
all napery, contains no filling, as starch, pons, etc. 
All other kinds contain filling. Leading ing grocers in all 
cities sell Hanford’s.—[Cum.} 


ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 








ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE PORCELAIN, 


THEODORE B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment ~ae- 
riated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
antel Sets, Marble, Bronze, and Polished Brass 

CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) stem-winding 

attachments controlled by this house; travelling 

Clocks, &c., together with choicest pieces of decor- 

ative PORCELAIN, in Plaques, Vases, Jardinieres, &c. 

of the Royal Worcester, Minton, and other favorite 

Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 

a forming a collection of rare merit. 

Visits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 





THURBER'S BIRD SEED, 


Properly. Mixed in 
-lb. Cartoons. 
oa Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
fj pound cartoons, with a piece 
Gig) of cuttle-fish bone in car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; also 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack- 
ages to go with the ‘Seed. 


LA DIES, 


MAKE YOUR OWN TURKISH RUGS 
by drawing in Rags, Yarns, &c.,into one of my Stamped 
Burlap Patterns in Turkish, Floral, and Animal Designs. 
Kazy and fascinating work. Large sample, with hook 
and fall directions, sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1. Send for circular, ‘Sates free, Agents 
wanted. GEO. F. EDWARDs, 

_339 Sixth Avenue, N. YW. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD, 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN, 
Beware of Imitations. 
Sexp For Cirounar To 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 


BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For worki: leces of any size. ee neat, 
portable, cheap. Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 














DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 







A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
S Ned cold, heat, or moist- 


yer sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 


7 & 7 SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Selected 52 aad own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported di 





_— 


649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance ef Form, 
MADAM al IMPROVED 
















¥ to its already extensive populari- 
4 ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 


qretailers. Manufactured only by 
7 FOY,HARMON & co., 
NEW MAVEN, OONN. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
vile, onatipetion, 


eadache, hemorrhoids, 


- congestion, &. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
| N D | " N Sole Pro rietor, 


——— le 17° Classe 





e la Faculté 4 
a rue Rambutean, Paris, 
bie => 
+ Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 
NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural. laws 
which govern the a of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and b AA, a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast - tables with a delicatel flavored beve: e 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. “it 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that : 
re may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves berg hime fortified 
with ure blood and a properly nourished fram 
Civil Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 





pense 007 











ee ESTEY ORGAN through 
its intrinsic merit has won 
a wide popularity. It is univer- 
sally known as combining sweet- 
ness and power of tone, skilled 
and thorough mechanism, new 
and elegant designs. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 








IUustrated Catalogues mailed free to all 
applicants, 





BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
Jigp CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 

By an arran: ent of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

<x Recommended by our best 
oe ogy pirsictens 00 20 as ect injurious to 


Corset Co. et Wash mSt., 
O8 Chi , Til. Price by mail, 
A. MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvessin Ag’ts 

wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ee mag | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


1 00 DIFFERENT POPULAR SONGS for 50c. You 
can sell them, and double =. money. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, 5 Beekman 8! 




















How to be Beautiful 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house, 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 


$1.00 per box. 


Lady Artists in attendance. Advice how to dress the Hair 


most becomingly free of charge, 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 


Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D.,with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 





THOMSON’S SPECIALTIES. 





There are no Corsets so 


Celebrated, throughout the United 


States and the Continent 
of Europe, as 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


{tad wea fie as longa Oinary Cores 
and are consequently cheaper than 


If you cannot find these most meaieneiel Corsets 
where you are accustomed to purchase, we 
will send any style you order, by mail, 


postage 
paid, at the *rol owing prices:—R—H, sat- 


pre 

teen emb’d, $1.00; G, meawy English Coutil, 
$1.50; F, very fine Coutil, emb’d, $2.25: Un- 
breakable Hip, $1.25; Go, Hartine’ 1.50; Pat- 
ent Adjustable Belt, satteen, $1.25; Coutil 
$1.50; Patent Abdominal, satteen, $2; an 
large sizes, $2.50. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 





{If you order, state in what paper you saw this adver- 
tisement.) 











Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


For May 10, 1881, 


Will contain the opening chapters of two new 
Serial Stories, entitled 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GHOST,” 


By WM. L. ALDEN, 
Author of “ The Moral Pirates,” 


SUSIE KINGMAN’S DECISION ; 
Or, the Story of a May Party, 


By KATE R. McDOWELL. 


_— 


NEW SERIALS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Two New Serials, “The Cruise of the Ghost” and 
“Susie Kingman’s Decision,” begin in No. 80 of 
Harper's Youne Pror.e, to be issued May 10. The 
former is by W. L. Atven, Author of “The Moral 
Pirates,” and relates the cruise of four boys in a 
small yacht along the south shore of Long Island. 
During a dense fog they drift ont to sea, and meet 
with many adventures, The youthful reader will find 
the story intensely interesting as well as instructive. 
The illustrations are drawn by W. A. Rogers and 
J. 0. Davipson. 

“Susie Kingman’s Decision” is the story of a May 
Party, written for girls by Katz R. MoDowe.1, and 
is fresh, breezy, and full of interest. It is illustrated 
by Mrs. Jzsstz Curtis Suerurrp, 


NOTICE, 


The ‘publishers will furnish Harper's Macazine, 
beginning with the June Number (which is the com- 
mencement of Volume 63), and Harrrr’s Youne Pro- 
pix, beginning with Number 80, published May 10, 
1881 (containing the first instalments of the new 
serials), the two periodicals together for one year, on 
receipt of FIVE DOLLARS, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............ #4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.... -. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year....... ebocces ++ 400 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 150 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 2% cents per number. Fall list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Hanrzr & Brotuxss. 





tz” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom, It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
TeETH, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 


a beneficial effect on the TEETH and GuMs. 
Impure Breatu, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists, 


OF ALL CELEBRITIES, 
Views of Chicago, &c. Catalogue of 
— tyra = wpe wholesale and 

E. LOVEJOY, 


ss State ‘Street, Chicago. 
EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description a a and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established ist4. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


30 Qf LOVELY Moss-Rose & Ass’t. Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. Amznioan Canp Co., West Haven, Conn, 
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FAUT) 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 


FIRST EXHIBITION OF 


PARASOLS, 


COMPRISING AT LEAST FROM 5000 TO 8000. 


150 ALL, SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 22 AND 2% 
INCH, $1 38, $1 
500 BLACK SATIN PARASOLS (SILK LINED), 
25. 


1500 BROCADED PARASOLS, $2 50. 


HUNDREDS OF 


FANCY PARASOLS, 


IN CHECKS AND COMBIN ype FANCY LIN- 
INGS AND HANDLES, $4, $, $7 50 to $25. 

COTTON AND WORSTED SERGE SUN UM- 
BRELLAS, 50c., T5c., 89c. to $2. 


THE VORGES PARASOLS, 
SPECIAL—ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN, 
LINED WITH ANY SHADE OF SATIN, $ 50. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS 
309, 311, 31114 Grand St, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 Allen St. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


The Leading House of New York City for 


Dry Goods, Silks, Suits, 


MANTLES, UNDERWEAR, 
MILLINERY, &c. 
OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Containing a full description of our numerous De- 
partments, and 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Is now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 


MORRIS & WILDE 


Are offering special inducements in Dress Trim- 
mings, Fringes, Passamenteries, Cord and Tassels, 
Ornaments, &c. 

33¢ inch Black Silk and Chenille Fringe, 25c. and up. 

Colored Silk and Chenille Fringe, 50c. and up. 

Also, offering the best value to be found in the City 
in Black, White, and Cream Spanish Laces. 

Fichus, Ties, Scarfs, Black French Laces, Children’s 
Lace Collars. Made-up Lace Goods, Embroidered and 
Linen Collars and Cuffs, Rufflings, &c., all of the latest 
designs. No house excels us in value, quality, and 
assortment of Parasols and Rain and Sun Umbrellas, 


24 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


CRISOLINE 


OR 


We guarantee this ee pe to be free from all 
objectionable qualities. 

By its use, after a few applications, the Hair acquires 
that be: autiful Sunny Hue or Blonde color so univer- 
a sought after and admired. 

e CRISOLINE, by its mild stimulating action, the 
growth of the Hair is promoted, and from its strength- 
ening qualities any tendency to falling off is arrested. 

MANUFAOTURED ONLY BY 
CHARLES MARCHAND, French Chemist,New York. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
DELLUC & CO.,635 Broadway, New York, 

Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 

Send for Circular, and mention Harper's Bazar. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
Sy Bd aN ES 


SotoBrALl OEALERS TurRov GHOUT Ine WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK. —Superior to the onel bring from Paris. 
TITIENS.—Y our Liquid Pearl is an excellent cosmetic. 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS.—F ree from injurious effects, 

PATTI.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS.—I consider it without comparison. 


$5 te $20 toe foe Senet Ee 






































Established 1840. 
JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. QO O FANCY GOODS. 


_ Oo 
DOMESTICS. O Unperwear. 
oO — 
LINENS, e} 05 LACES. 
Ox 








| Eighth Avenue, corner Maebienely St., | 
New York City. 














x 
0. 
° JONES 
SHOES. 0 oe Curiery. 
Uruo.srsry. oO COCROCKERY. 


os o oO shi 

FURNITURE. 0 OQ GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 0 AO REFRIGERATORS. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o.  VHOUSEFURN'G GO GooDs. 


Fine Vine of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; “fall de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 





Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


Unequalled Pb ncadbahee to out-of-town residents, 
CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


JONES wna isase JONES 


NEW YORE. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT, 


Have now in stock a large and choice as- 
sortment of Artistic Fabrics for Furniture 
and Window Draperies. Madras and Crépe 
Muslins, in Oriental Designs and Colorings. 
Superb collection of Novelties for general 
House Ornamentation. N.B.—Special de- 
signs furnished for Interior Decorations, 
&e., &e. 


Broadway & (9th St, 


NEW YORK. 








NOVELTIES 


IN 


FRENCH BISQUES, 


PLAQUES, 
TERRA COTTAS, FAIENCE, 
OPERA GLASSES, FANS, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
” the DECIDED IMPROVED 

MZ, APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 

: They make a thin face appear full—soften 


















? the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an » abeolate NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
C. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


BARLOWS. |" Reka eae 
INDIGO BLUE. 


D. S.WILTBERGER, P 








283 N. Second St, Philadelphia 


’S ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden 
ATTYS2: e Reeds, only $85. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 








95 Rage All Gold and | Silver Chromo Cards, 10c. ; 20 Bevel 
Edge, name on, 20c. J. B. Hus' ted, Nassau, N. ¥ 








KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N. Y. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE AND EXAMINE 
THE NEW STYLES IN 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS. 





ALSO 
CLOAKS THAT NOW PREVAIL. 
Also a very choice line of 


PARASOLS. 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR AND INFANTS’ GAR- 
MENTS A SPECIALTY. 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS VERY LOW IN 
PRICE. 


COUNTRY ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have the largest and most 
elegant stock of SILKS, 
SATINS, and VELVETS 
they have ever shown, in- 
cluding many new & beau- 
tiful fabrics for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and ilth St., 
New York. 





Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 


correspond. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 





Ss. T. TAYLOR, 


IMPORTER OF 
FRENCH FASHION JOURNALS AND PATTERNS, 
816 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








8. T. Tayior’s System of Dress Cutting. The same 
as used by the best tailors. Insures a perfect fit for 
every figure without alteration, The only rule by 
which diagrams are issued to suit the changes of 
fashion. Send for Illustrated Circular. 

Diagram of Jersey published April 12. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 


Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 


tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &e, 
Prompt and special attention given to mail orders, 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 
Mme. GURNEY & Co., 


6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
and Importers of Real Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 250 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 5O0c., post free. 

a@ 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. <@e 


THE Vv KNITTER charms the 


girls and quiets the noisy 
boys. Fascinates all. Will knit Tidies, Rugs, Lamp 
Mats, and lots of things. Prepaid by mail, only 13c. 
1 Knitter, 12 knots Worsted, 15 New Worsted Work 
Patterns and Catalogue, 30c. Our New Pattern 
Book for worsted work, over 100 designs, all new, 25c. ; 

6 New Tidy Patterns, Be. —all for 65e. 
Send 8c. stamp for price-list and direc- |@ 
tions for purchasing by mail, at wholesale 
prices, all kinds of fancy work materials. 
bai E. PARKER, Box 88, Lynn, Mass. 

















New Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Violet,J ap- 
5 anese Cards,n: name on 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


A WEEK. : $120 day at home easily made. Costly 
$72 Outfitfree. Address Tauz & Co., Augusta, M e. 





















JOHNSON S 


JAS. G,. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


JOHNSON BROS. & GO, 


NO. 8 EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH ae 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND ROUND HATS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND LACES. 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 


COMPRISING ALL THE LATEST SHAPES OUT, 

in ROUGH and READY, MILAN, CHIP, LEGHORN, 

TUSCAN, AND OTHER FANCY BRAIDS. CHIL- 

DREN’S and MISSES’ HATS in GREAT VARIETY. 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES OUT IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c., &c., 
AT elapse LAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


NO. 8 _EAST 14TH ST., NEAR 5TH AV E. 


100 Pieces Lupin’s All-Wool Nun’s 
Veiling, all colors, at 25c. a yard; much 
below cost of importation. 

65 Pieces Albatross Cloth, 32 inches 
wide, fine quality, Black and Colors, at 
50c. per yard. 

90 Pieces Lupin’s 44-inch Black Lace 
Buntings, at '75c. Per ee 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 








PECK & SNYDER’S 
New Easy Running 
Climax Roller Skates. 

Children who have used 
them will use no other. 
Will outwear three pair of 

® the old style. Price, with 

27 boxwood wheels, $2 per 

pair. We are closing out 

our entire stock of the old style for $1 26 per pair. 
By mail, postpaid, 50c. additional. 


PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 
__—Nos. 124 & 126 D Nassau ‘Street. 


The En English Colonies in America, 


A Short History of the English Colonies in 
America. By Henry Casor Lopez. 8vo, 
Half Leather, $3 00. 















“In this very interesting and valuable work the 
author aims to describe life and society as they ex- 
isted in the old thirteen American colonies previous 
to the meeting of the Stamp Act Congress in New 
York, in 1765; and to tell who and what were the 
re who fought the war for Independence. The 
nistory of these colonies has never before been thor- 
oughly written, and Mr. Lodge has performed the 
task in a very capable manuer.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
___—Mnited 1 States, on receipt of the price. — 


row. NAME In New Type on 102 
Chrom 9,4 1O0c. All 

les, demgned by be Bouquets, 

oes ok romo, Birds, }. 4 Penels, Vater 

Scenes, ete. Best collection of Cards ever sold 

fork 10c. Sample Book m..» — snags all our “Cards, 


; House in America. rs supplied 
ar Cards. AMERICAN Carp Co., Norton 





The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
ws ingore and the KIDNEYS. 


organs are the Natural cleansersof 
thes Systen ™. it they work well, health will be per- 


fect, 
developed se the blood is poisoned with the 
humors that should have been expelled naturally. 
Ki EY-WORT will restore ‘the natural action, 
an row off the disease, Thousand have been 
cured, and all may be. For sale by all Druggists. 





RIVATE THEATRICALS,. ~ Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 


Love sly Floral, Panel, Hand,& Boquet C hromo¢ Yards, 
with name, 10e. Franklin Pr "tg Co., New Haven,Ct. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H, Hauverr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


= History of a Mountain, 


By Existe Recivs, Author of “The Earth,” 
“The Ocean,” &c. Translated from the 
French by Bertha Ness and John Lillie. Il 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Ea Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, 

















[May 21, 1881. 














WHAT IT HAS COME TO. 


Mas. Mucous. “ Well, Doctor, I don't know as what’s the matter with Marier since she come from her 
last siterwation in Lunnon. There shessits all day a-staring at an old Chaney Dish, which she calls a-going 


in for Asthietiz !” 


FACETIZ. 


A sonprer once received twenty lashes well laid on. 
The culprit, instead of bellowing when the corporal ap- 
plied the lash, laughed immoderately, which made the 
officer lay on with greater force. On giving him the 
twentieth blow, the enraged corporal could stand it no 
longer. ‘‘ Weill, here,” said he, “I've done my duty, and 
I can whip ye no more, but I'd just like to know what 
it is that's so funny ?” 

“Punny!” roared’ the other; “why, it’s too good! 
You've got the wrong Smith! ain’t the man that was 
to be ny on It's the one in the other company! 
Now you'll have to do it all over again !” 
—————— 


The lawyer who filed a bill, shaved a note, cut an ac- 
quaintance, split a hair, made an entry, got a case, framed 
an indictment, impanelied a jury, put them into a box, 
nailed a witness, hammered a judge, and bored a whole 
court, all in one day, has given @p*law and turned car- 
penter. . 

A jery is often a body organized to find out which 
side has the smartest lawyer. 


Did you ever hear two married women take leave of 
each other at the gate on a mild evening? This is how 
they do it: 

““Good-by !” 

* Good-by! Come down and see us soon.” 

“T will. Good-by!” 

“Good-by! Don't forget to come soon.” 

“No, I won't. Don’t you forget to.come up.” 

“I won’t. Be sure and bring Sarah Jane with you 
next time.” 

“IT will, I'd have bronght her up this time, but she 
wasn’t very well. She wanted to come awfully.” 

“Did she now? That was too bad! Be sure and 
bring her next time.” 

“T will; and you be sure and bring the baby.” 

“T will, I forgot to tell you that he's cut another 


“You don’t say so! How many has he now ?” 

“Five. It makes him awfully cross.” 

“I dare say it does, this hot weather. Well, good-by! 
Don’t forget to come down.” 

“No,I won't. Don’tyouforgettocomeup. Good-by!” 

And they separate. 
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SPRING PAINT. 


(Fones has made a contract with a painter to have his house painted, without consulting Mrs, Fones.) 


Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ House painted? and I am to have a Five-o'clock ‘Tea to-morrow, Reception on ‘Thursday, 


and a Dinner on Friday—not if I know it, Mr. Jones.’ 














PROPER PRIDE. 
ArisTocraTic Parent. ‘What! wed young Alonzo Porgie? 


Never! 





You must choose a husband 


from our own select circle, and not degrade our noble family by a mésalliance.” 








(Unhappy damsel is inconsolable. 





In describing a new organ, a rural musical critic says, 
“The swell died away in a delicious suffocation. like 
one singing a sweet song under thie bedclothes.” 

fe ad ANS LAER 


“My lord,” said the foreman of an Irish jury, when 
giving in the verdict, ‘‘we find the man who stole the 
mare not guilty.” 

“That was a severe coughing fit,” remarked a sexton to 
an undertaker, when they were taking a glass together. 

“Oh, "tis nothing save a little ale which went down 
the wrong way,” replied the undertaker. 

‘Ah! ah! that’s just like you,” said the sexton ; “‘ you 
always lay the coffin on the bier.” 





>. 

A person who was recently called into court for the 
purpose of proving the correctness of a doctor's bill was 
asked by the lawyer whether the doctor did not make 
several visits after the patient was out of danger. 

“No,” replied the witness ; “I considered the patient 
in danger as long as the doctor continued his visits.” 


—_———_ 
Sranps To Reason—A debater who won't sit down. 
—_—_——_a—— 


“1 now offer you a Hogarth,” said an auctioneer, “a 
perfect gem of genius, perhaps the finest painting that 
came from that master-hand.” There was no bid. The 
auctioneer passed the Hogarth, and taking up another 

icture, said, “ Very well, gentlemen. I now offer you a 

andseer by the same artist.” 


—_——_————— 

“Mamma, where do the cows get the milk?” asked 
Willie, looking up from the foaming pan of milk which 
he had been intently regarding. 

“Where do you get your tears ?” was the answer. 

After a thoughtful silence he again broke out, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, do the cows have to be spanked ?” 


sieapcneeetillaiciatenan 
Tue Turkisu Postrion—Cross-legged, 
—_—_>—_. 


The train had just emerged from a tunnel, and a vin- 
egar-faced maiden of thirty-five summers remarked to 
her gentleman companion, “ Tunnels are such bores !"— 


which nobody can deny. But a young lady of about 


sweet eighteen, who sat in the seat immediately in front 
of the ancient party, adjusted her hat, brushed her frizzes 
back, and said to the perfumed young man beside her, 
“I think tunnels are awfully nice.” 
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Orricer. “Look here, Young Man, don't ay know it’s a vihilashon av the loor to be afther carryin’ 


it concaled weapons ixposed in way 


A MEMBER OF THE “TALLOW HO” CLUB. 








